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WHEREFORE 
A GENUINE EDUCATION? 



by JEREMY WALKER 
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The Gray case is over, but Gray ’^dismissal will 
not by itself bring peace to the campus. For, 
like similar cases in the last few years, this case 
has been symptomatic of a deep current of 
malfunction and frustration at McGill, and its 
fundamental causes are still with us. What has 
been most profoundly at issue is the nature, 
and perhaps the very possibility, of a university 
education. There are obvious reasons why this 
should be an explosive question. Students come 
to university with high expectations and the 
acumen to see through many of the current 
fallacies and ideological distortions. They are 
then given access to sources from which they 
can quickly find out what is going on, and left 
relatively free to formulate and publicise their 
criticism. Seen in this light, campus distur- 
bances are a sign that the universities are still 
performing at least part of their proper func- 
tion. For they should be places where students 
acquire knowledge together with the ability to 
criticise, in the light of this knowledge, all kinds 
of accepted theories, ideologies, and policies. 

t is true that campus disturbances tend to 
revolve around issues wider than the nature 
of education. It is no accident that “politici- 
zation” is a key concept for understanding 
universities today. Students are beginning to 
relate their experiences of ^frustration and 
alienation to the social and political ills of the 
society they are being groomed to enter. Nev- 
ertheless, only a minority of students has yet 
achieved this kind of political consciousness. 
Most are discontented, first and foremost, with 
the quality of the education they are getting. 
This does not mean, though, that students are 
about to sink back into being mere “students,” 
as in the mythical golden age of the universi- 
ties. On the contrary, as more people from 
working-class homes and more blacks from the 
urban ghettoes enter university we can only 
expect the degree of politicization to increase 
sharply. The student political movment has so 
far been largely a middle-class phenomenon. 
This will change as the composition of the 
student body changes, and when it does the 
character of student politics and activity in 
general will surely change too. 

There is not, of course, just one “student 
attitude.” Rather, there is a wide range of 



attitudes which differ very much in very many 
ways. It is not hard to understand this. A 
student who goes into medicine or law knows 
that he will find, fairly easily, a respected and 
well-paid occupation. Again, the commerce 
student knows that he is diplomatizing himself 
for responsible executive positions in business 
or government. The engineering student can 
look forward to filling usefully any of a large 
number of important places in the industrial 
world. Prospects may be somewhat bleaker for 
the average student of chemistry or physics, but 
as industry expands its research divisions there 
is less and less reason to worry about the future. 
It is when we turn to the Arts divisions that 
the prospects suddenly take a nose-dive. Ad- 
mittedly, economists, and to a lesser extent 
sociologists, are in demand in government and 
big business. But how can a student of English, 
say, or the classics, or philosophy, face the 
future with any confidence that his peculiar 
interests and talents are going to find fulfilment 
in a useful life? 

Here is one important variable in the expla- 
nation of the divergence of student political 
attitudes. Another is the actual day-to-day in- 
volvement of the student in his studies with 
questions of politics, society, or contemporary 
history. It is this that shows why campus poli- 
tics is mainly led and staffed from the social 
science departments. These students simply 
know more about what is happening and are 
more concerned about what is likely to happen. 
One sometimes hears claims, even now, that 
there is no such thing as a social science, with 
the implicit inference that social science stu- 
dents are really more ignorant and prejudiced 
than the rest of us. This ideology is not worth 
discussing, for a moment, and the fact that 
otherwise capable and intelligent people can 
say so is a shameful reflection on the general 
state of education. 

A third factor affecting student participation 
in campus politics is the student’s “profes- 
sional” involvement with questions of -value. 
Now some people will at once protest that there 
is a contradiction in speaking of a professional, 
academic study of values. Aid it is true that 
questions of value have been, and still are being 
extruded from the academic disciplines as they 
are at present taught, even from the humani- 
ties. This is most noticed in the social sciences, 
although philosophy too has come in for its 
share of knocking for trying to turn itself into 
a pseudo-science. This factor explains why hu- 
manities students are prominent in radical ac- 



tivities, particularly when questions of educa- 
tional policy are uppermost. For the extrusion 
of questions of value from their official studies 
is an effective way of rendering these studies 
empty and meaningless. Naturally the students 
are forced to turn to extra-curricular activities 
in order to fill this gap, to regain a sense of 
the unity and significance of their lives and 
studies. 
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^ tudent discontent is related to each of 
these factors. The students see a society that 
is increasingly totalitarian, in that it is in- 
creasingly better integrated, each part inter- 
dependent on the rest, and in which there is 
less and less room for individuals except as 
position-fillers, function-performers, role- 
players. Their own prospects for an individual, 
creative, demanding, exciting life of self-fulfill- 
ment and self-expression are vanishing inexor- 
ably. Again, those students who are actually 
studying contemporary society can see through 
the ideologies, the pretences, and the lies and 
perceive the terrible evil, waste, and stagnation 
of North American society. (They do not ideal- 
ize the Communist regimes either, by and 
large.) They long for some sign that their rulers 
and even their teachers recognize these evils: 
they long for an honest admission that North 
America has long to go before it is a just, an 
equal, or a good society— and their longing is 
not satisfied. Again, arid perhaps most impor- 
tant, they think unashamedly in terms of values: 
what is just, what is right, what is good? They 
search for ideas of the proper ordering of human 
society, ideas of the proper life and proper rela- 
tionships of human beings. And where are such 
things discussed in our universities? It is no 
wonder, in view of the educational (I do not say 
intellectual) bankruptcy of the universities and 
the intellectual traditions that they enshrine, 
that our students look to other intellectual 
traditions and other parts of the world for 
answers to their questions. 

Educational, not intellectual, bankruptcy: 
this contrast perhaps hides the nub of the uni- 
versity question. For it is not silly to contrast 
these two factors, to claim that the educational 
worth of university study has decreased in pro- , 
portion as its purely intellectual stringencies 
have increased. The cry of many students that 
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It is a truism, of course, that the continuing 
health of an organization is related to the dev- 
elopment- and encouragement of its younger 
members. In a university almost all the senior 
people come up through the ranks. So one can 
make a shrewd guess as to the vigour and 
effectiveness of the university in the not too 
distant future by examining the present state 
and status of the junior faculty member. 

First, we should examine the state of his 
finances. He is probably paid about $10,000, 
which leaves him with $7,500 after payroll 
deductions or $625 per month. Of this $625, 
about $185 will go on rent, and $300 on house- 
hold expenses, supposing that he is reasonably 
frugal and does not entertain too much. Then 
he has a discretionary sum of about $140 per 
month to go to the cinema, pay for his auto- 
mobile, buy cigarettes and drink, save for a 
vacation, save for his children’s education, pay 
for all the classes of medical expense that our 
health insurance so mysteriously does not cover, 
and invest in stocks and bonds. In that list I 
have forgotten Christmas presents, and $60 for 
parking on the campus. 

We can note that buying a house is utterly 
beyond his reach. Suppose that he finds a suit- 
able house at $24,000. The university will give 
him an advantageous mortgage of about 
$17,000, The mortgage is not amortized and 
the first-year payment at current rates will be 
$2,570 or $214 per month. This is possible 
considering his income, but cutting it a bit fine 
(the discretionary sum shrinks to $110 and 
there are taxes, repairs and so forth). But he 
will recently have finished paying for a very 
expensive education and will not have' the 
$7,000 for a down payment, unless he is helped 
by his family. As we can see he is not likely 
to accumulate from his salary funds sufficient 
for a down payment.- 

Forget about the house. At least he and his 
family will be well fed and decently located in 
an apartment. He can expect his salary to rise 
over a period of years. If it goes to $14,000, his 
disposable income takes a healthy jump to 
about $380, as long as he- maintains his previ- 
ous standard of living. If he goes in for a style 
more elaborate he is back .in his previous fix, 
but that would serve him right. 

The basic financial picture ensures that the 
usual assistant professor will be ambitious for 
advancement, and that is probably good. It also 
means that the recruitment situation will be 
precarious. The prospective junior faculty 
member will be intelligent enough to make 
these salary calculations, and the university 
which provides the greatest disposable income 
will have an advantage. Not a complete ad- 
vantage mind you; salary will not determine 
whether a chap comes to McGill or goes to 
the University of Ungava. It is a delicate and 
difficult administrative problem, for which we 
should have some sympathy. The popular poli- 
cy seems to be “keep them sullen but not muti- 
nous.” 

But this says nothing new, and these finan- 
cial details are preliminary to the point 6f this 
note, and illustrate only one facet of the general 
state and status of the junior faculty member. 
Suffice it to say that he is short of money, and 
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that the shortage can be causing him anxiety. 

According to the non-policy apparently in 
force at McGill our anxious assistant professor 
can hope for advancement if he distinguishes 
himself in two of the three categories: teaching, 
research, and administration. The last is a joke 
and can be dismissed immediately, because he 
will not have a look at any administrative 
problems other than the occasional coffee fund. 
He will, of course, be put on a few departmen- 
tal committees, but unless he is careful this can 
do him harm. He might say, for example, at 
a curriculum committee meeting, “Why not 
eliminate those archaic laboratories that bore 
the students and cause them to cheat on re- 
ports,” or something similar— there is an 
infinite variety of possible remarks. Then he 
will be said to be “immature” and “irrespon- 
sible.” In the dialectic of university affairs these 
can be translated as “He disagrees with what 
we are doing, and we resent the implicit criti- 
cism.” The tags are easily applied and hard 
to remove. Our wise assistant professor should 
play it safe in attempting to demonstrate ad- 
ministrative prowess or concern with university 
happenings, and stick to his teaching and re- 
search. 

At teaching he will be at his best; he will 
be interested, enthusiastic, full of energy, in 
short everything that he should be. But no one 
will visit his lectures to see this (other than 
the students, to be sure). His rating as a teacher 
will be done in a rather mystical way, usually 
on the basis of how articulate he is in a seminar. 
He can however get a negative rating from his 
lectures. If he is unpopular in the department 
(beware those committee meetings), a com- 
plaint by a student to the department chair- 
man can be fatal. Also if the students demand 
a “good” routine course, and he wishes to pres- 
ent something more stimulating, he may find 
himself in real trouble, the first signs of which 
are the friendly advice from the chairman to 
give the course at a level suitable to the aca- 
demic background of the students. All in all, 
he can expect no laurels for his teaching what- 
ever he does, and may get trouble. With teach- 
-ing it is best to play it safe. 

So it is publish or perish, apparently. He 
must play it safe on the administrative and 
teaching fronts, but- no one can tell him how 
to think— in his research he is free. Free, that 
is, to the extent that his research plans fit in 
with those of his more senior colleagues, unless 
he is willing to do without financing, facilities, 
and opportunity for discussion. Everything 
considered he should probably play it safe there 
also, until he has produced enough to gain 
promotion and free himself from the burden 
of his colleagues’ attention. But what, come to 
think of it, are the criteria of satisfactory per- 
formance in research? Hard work is not 
sufficient, as many examples show, and an 
indiscreet complaint cancels many a good 
paper. Alas, a friendly chairman is like money 
in the bank. 

We have seen that the system is such that 
the junior faculty member (being only human) 
should play it safe. But this is probably bad 
for them in the long run, in that they may 
not be able to shed the habit, and certainly 
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bad for the university. So we see that tfie posi- 
tion of junior faculty member is marginal in 
terms of desirability; the income is low con- 
sidering reasonable expectations and the high 
cost Of training, it carries with 'it a nagging 
insecurity, and the opportunities for study and 
intellectual advancement are in many cases 
deplorably restricted. Except that the situation 
can be improved, one might think thoughtfully 
and speculatively about the future of McGill. 

This particular problem should also be con- 
sidered in light of structural changes in the 
university organization. First we see the Vice- 
Principals as a new layer in the organiza- 
tional hierarchy. Eventually, I suppose, there 
will be as many Vice-Principals as there are 
Deans, a curious administrative parthenogen- 
esis. And Assistant Vice-Principals, Associate 
Vice-Principals, are soon to come, no doubt. 
The junior faculty member, is one step down 
the ladder, but he will not notice or care. Far 
more important to his state and status is the 
current phenomenon of the student representa- 
tive. Who will the student representative dis- 
place on the various boards of faculty and 
university function? That’s right— the junior 
faculty member. Probably the main effect on 
academic life of “student participation” will 
be one more discouragement of the junior fa- 
culty member, who does after all wish to Con- 
tribute to the quality of university life and 
express his views. At the moment this change 
is probably being supported by the junior fa- 
culty, on the basis that any change is for the 
better, but eventually they will notice and will 
ca re. 

For an established university such as McGill 
the major administrative problems are finan- 
cial, and the maintenance and improvement 
of academic quality. They are related, for there 
is no excuse for the large expense unless the 
quality is satisfactory. Now the only way to 
maintain and improve quality is by attention 
to the younger faculty members. They should 
be encouraged, and obstacles should be re- 
moved from their paths, serious consideration 
should be given to their problems and opinions; 
they should be encouraged not to play it safe. 
Otherwise we can expect a deterioration in the 
quality of the university, slow at first, faster 
later. And with deterioration in quality will 
come the aggravation of the finances, always 
a delicate situation in Quebec. So we see that 
the problem of the junior faculty member is 
not just his alone, it is one that must concern 
us all, and concern us urgently. Where are the 
Senate committees and multipartite commis- 
sions studying this problem? 

Dr. Stevenson is a member of the McGill Physics 
Department and Director of the McGill Magnet 
Laboratory. 
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THE TRIMESTER SYSTEM 
Panacea or T rimorister? 



by MARGOT CLARK 





Margot Clark, Information Officer, McGill: "students’ 
response to the trimester system : 40% felt courses were 
definitely adequate, 40% definitely inadequate.” 



. 
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People outside the university community seem 
to regard year-round education, specifically 
the trimester system, either as a way of educat- 
ing a third more students without physically 
increasing a school’s facilities, or of using an 
expensive and “idle” physical plant during 
the summer. 

If the system is looked at this way, perhaps 
it is fair to call it the “trimonster;” as do some 
of its opponents: fair, because without con- 
straint students just don’t attend spring/sum- 
mer terms in the same numbers they do fall 
and winter ones, thus making the third term 
operate at considerably below maximum effi- 
ciency; - and fair because it is usually a myth 
that most of a university’s plant is idle during 
summer. 

The system in use 

This year, after ten years of using the trimes- 
ter system, the University of Pittsburgh had 
15,244 (as of July 16) students attending its 
spring term— compared to recent averages of 
26,000 in the fall term and 25,000 in the win- 
ter — or roughly 58% of fall term attendance. 
But these 15,000 include students— mostly 
teachers— who had attended the University’s 
summer school before it was incorporated into 
the split spring term. A university official says 
that in fact, the best they have achieve^ for 
undergraduate spring session attendance is 
about 33% of those present in the fall. For 
graduates the Figure is, as might be expected, 
much higher— about 75 to 80%. 

The situation has improved from 1964-65, 
the year in which a committee, under Dr. Her- 
man Wells, in examining the financial affairs 
of U. of Pittsburgh, found spring enrolment 
was 42.9% of that in the fall term, with full 
time undergraduate enrolment being only 
23.8% of the fall figure. 

Simon Fraser University has been on a tri- 
mester system since its first year of operation 
in 1964-5. That year saw only about 30% of 
fall enrolment in the spring/summer term- 
692 compared to 2285 for full-time students. 
Here too, the situation is improving. Figures 
for 1968 are: summer 2,501 and fall 5,334, sum- 
mer enrolment being 46.5% of fall. 

This past academic year the University of 
Guelph, in its third year of experience with 
what it calls a spring semester rather than 



trimester, had 1,700 students registered^ com- 
pared to 5,149 last fall. 

In his 1963 booklet, “Year-Round Operation 
of Universities and Colleges,” David C. Webb, 
then of the Canadian Foundation for Educa- 
tional Development, quotes Dr. R. J. Love of 
the University of New Brunswick on the prob- 
lem. Love says that the difficulty of getting 
three equal enrolments was important enough 
that were it not done, the trimester system 
would seem to be inapplicable at UNB. 

C. A. Schoenfeld and Neii Schmitz, in their 
“Year-round Education,” note that “students 
almost unanimously favor a plan providing 
opportunity for year-round study and accelera- 
tion, but a large majority do not participate 
nor plan- to..,. ‘It’s fine for someone else but 
not for me’ is a typical attitude.” 

This attitude is borne out by a 1966 Pitts- . 
burgh study made following the Wells report. 
Despite the low summer attendance figures 
cited above, U. of Pittsburgh students listed 
the availability of the trimester calendar as the 
single most important reason for attending the 
school. The study points out however that “it 
is to be kept in mind that students strongly 
opposed to the trimester are not likely to come 
to Pitt, in great numbers,” and that “students . 
who are indifferent to the university calendar 
are not likely to respond to a questionnaire.” 
The 1966 report of the McGill Arts and 
Science Faculty Committee on the Extended 
University Year (chaired by Professor E.M. 
Counsell, Classics) notes a survey conducted 
among English 100 students the previous ses- 
sion. “Of 1,147 freshmen who were asked 
whether they would attend three terms a year, 
602 said they would”— a little over 50%. 

Roughly 35% of McGill’s total plant is in 
categories used much less heavily in summer 
than in winter— that comprising classroom 
space (5.3%), teaching labs (9.0%), libraries 
(6.9%), indoor athletics (3.1%), housing (7.3%), 
food services (2.3%). But even though McGill’s 
summer program is much less highly developed 
than at many schools, most of these areas are 
used summers by the swiftly growing number 
of summer schools and by occasional confer- 
ences. There were about 2,639 students on 
campus in the various summer schools this 
year, not counting the estimated 1,700 graduate 
students who remained here. 

There are other reasons for considering 
year-round education: it allows increased flexi- 
bility for both students and faculty; the im- 
mense growth in the number of people attend- 
ing universities has to be dealt with somehow; 
there is evidence that year-round education can 
mean considerable savings; students are having 
increasing difficulty finding summer employ- 
ment; and besides isn’t it possible our present 
system has outlived its usefulness? 

As it planned its trimester system, the U. 
of Pittsburgh said “The plan is based on evi- 
dence which argues for much greater variation 
than is now common in rates of progress 
through educational programs.”. 

As well as allowing acceleration for students 
faced with a long professional education, or 
who have responsibilities which would make 
it useful to complete their education as early 
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as possible, the trimester allows deceleration 
for students who may need this for financial 
reasons. Deceleration is also possible for stu- 
dents who might otherwise become dropouts 
because of personal or study reasons, for exam- 
ple older students having difficulty readjusting 
to studies. Students who lose time through 
illness don’t have to lose a full academic year. 

Increased flexibility doesn’t only mean ac- 
celeration or deceleration. It means students 
have an opportunity to enrich their education. 
For faculty, most of the increased flexibility 
comes in terms of research time. They aren’t 
forced to wait for a sabbatical if a research 
opportunity- comes other than in the summer. 
Usually two consecutive terms for research can 
be arranged. India specialists don’t have to go 
there in June and face unbearable heat. Situat- 
ions such as the one described by a young 
English professor, who spoke of going to the 
British Museum and finding all the seats filled 
by what must have been every other associate 
English professor in the Commonwealth, can 
be avoided. 

Universities and other forms of higher edu- 
cation today are faced with an immense in- 
crease in students, not only in numbers but 
in proportion to the growth of relevant age 
groups. According to a 1967 Economic Council 
of Canada study, in 1955-56 there were 72,737 
full-time university students enrolled across 
Canada. By 1965-66 this was up 183% to 
205,888 while the population in the age 18-24 
group grew some 30%. Full-time university 
enrolment as a percentage of the population 
in the 18-24 years old bracket went up from 
4.7% to 10.1%. The study says “the largest 
increases are still ahead. The rapid growth in 
the number of young adults and their increas- 
ing desire and ability to obtain a higher educa- 
tion may push enrolment over the half million 
mark in the next 10 years.” The projection to 
1975 is 540,000 full-time students. The authors 
note that at the time of writing they couldn’t 
take into account changes which would be 
wrought by the introduction of CEGEPs. 

It becomes obvious that continued physical 
expansion isn’t the only answer. Sometime 
those concerned with financing will want to 
consider the alternatives of increasingly selec- 
tive enrolments, and of more effective uses of 
physical facilities. And assuming that universi- 
ties will accept the increasing number and 
proportion of the population, the ides of year- 
round education comes up. 

David Webb, who has probably studied the 
question as much as any Canadian, sai,d (at 
the 1964 annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities and Colleges) 
that year-round operation may, over the long 
term, “save considerable sums, particularly in 
the area of capital expense.” Year-round edu- 
cation seems one natural answer to the de- 
creasing number of summer jobs available to 
students. If fee structures remain similar to 
what they are at present, it would mean in- 
creased borrowing or different patterns of stu- 
dent aid. If fees were to disappear there would 
be less reason for students working summers, 
and probably there would be taxpayer pressure 
for them to go to school all year. It is pointed 
out that a student is further ahead financially 
if he borrows to accelerate his education then 
pays back while earning at the rate of a gradu- 
ate rather than trying to scrape funds together 
from menial summer jobs. 

McGill geography professor Trevor Lloyd 
calls the summer job situation in Canada “un- 
believable.” “If these people are worth putting 
through,” he says, “then university education 
should be publicly paid for.” 



When Pittsburgh adopted the trimester, the 
then Chancellor Dr. E.H. Litchfield said it 
brought “the learning and maturative processes 
into closer correlation” by acceleration, and 
allowed young people to contribute more of 
their most creative years to society. 

Guelph notes that students attending the 
spring/summer term benefit from a lower stu- 
dent-faculty ratio. Not many institutions em- 
phasize this point. (Perhaps if the ratio is very 
low, it might imply that more faculty members 
than needed had been hired for the summer.) 

What are some of the problems year-round 
education can bring? The more usual com- 
plaints are that faculty and/or students are 
rushed thus offering/acquiring an inferior edu- 
cation, and that administration becomes far 
more complicated. Others are that it becomes 
difficult to get the additional faculty needed 
(especially if a great number of institutions 
consider changing to year-round education); 
that there isn’t the required time for mainte- 
nance of facilities; that assuming students con- 
tinue to work one term a year, there are even 
less temporary jobs available in the fall- winter; 
that summer heat makes work difficult; that 
faculty salary schedules are often not made 
equitable; that extra-curricular activities are 
adversely affected; and that there is interfer- 
ence with summer courses and symposia. 

Less Independent work? 

Year-round education opponents say that what 
students lose in a shorter trimester is time for 
independent work and background reading. 
They point to claims by librarians that library 
use is up, but with heavy emphasis on reference 
books. They say students need theii; summers 
for deliberation and assimilation of what they 
learned during the year. In this context it is 
interesting to remember that Canadian univer- 
sity terms are usually several weeks shorter than 
their US counterparts, and that there wouldn’t 
be that much compression if we were to turn 
to the usual 15-week trimester. McGill’s normal 
1969-70 terms are 16 weeks including registra- 
tion and exam periods. 

Former Columbia University president 
Grayson Kirk said in a 1960 article that “one 
trite argument sure to be raised is that college 
students need long summer vacations for 
reflection and maturation ... It is a lovely 
theory and some day students may even get 
around to putting it into practice. Pending the 
millenium they will ignore the good books that 
professors wistfully assign for summer reading. 
They will continue to work at strong-back jobs 
that contribute nothing to their intellectual 
development, or to waste the vacation on acti- 
vities that prolong adolescence rather than 
promote maturity.” 

In 1963, when Pittsburgh did a study of the 
characteristics and attitudes of its students 
under the trimester calendar, about 48% of the 
undergraduates answering the questionnaire 
reported their attitude toward year-round edu- 
cation was favorable, 35% felt unfavorable, and 
17% neutral. Of these same students, 60% ans- 
wering the question felt that quality of spring- 
term instruction was the same as that in other 
terms. About 32% felt it was inferior, with this 
feeling being more prevalent among liberal arts 
students. Graduate students in the academic 
disciplines (humanities, social sciences, natural 
sciences) were about 70% in favor of year-round 
education, with 15% unfavorable. Of those 
answering the question, 70% felt that the qual- 
ity of instruction in the spring was about equal 
to that in winter. The answer given by these 
students when asked whether spring-term 
course offerings and scheduling were adequate 



, is somehow typical of the type of responses one 
finds to the whole question— “40% felt it was 
definitely adequate and 40% felt it was definit- 
ely inadequate.” Of the graduate professional 
students, only 18% did not favor year-round 
education, and 50% felt spring term course 
offerings etc. were adequate. In 1966 68% of 
„ these students attended the spring term. 

In 1949 Dr. S.L. Pressey at Ohio State Uni- 
versity studied the most productive years, and 
surveyed data relating to age on entry into 
adult life and accomplishment. He concluded 
that the healthiest years appeared to be the 
mid-twenties, and that “extension of full-time 
education far into the twenties would seem . . . 
undesirable.” He also claimed that “early be- 
ginning and completion of college programs 
tends to make for success and early accom- 
plishment in adult life.” Even though his data 
relate primarily to good students and to war- 
time and early post-war students, “certain sa- 
lient features pertinent to year-round education 
would seem to be soundly established,” ac- 
cording to Schoenfeld and Schmitz. 

A study in 1961 of the achievement of 
students during a short summer session at the 
University of Minnesota seems to show that 
students aren’t , adversely affected by short 
learning sessions. Summer students were com- 
pared to the regular ones, and the study showed 
“no significant difference in achievement . . . 
as measured by the usual examination.” 

Statistical studies were also done at Sir 
George Williams University, comparing the 
performance of winter-session students in a 
26-week course with summer students whose 
course was 13 weeks. No “significant difference 
in the performance of the general student body 
in the summer and winter sessions or in the 
performance of the same students in those ses- 
sions” was found. 

System not Invulnerable 

Faculty fears and complaints include heavier 
teaching loads with resultant less time for re- 
search; lack of time for administrative duties; 
possible inequitable salary schedules; fatigue 
affecting quality of work; and being forced to 
give multiple choice exams rather than the 
essay type. Their doubts are very well expressed 
in a 1964 Canadian Association of University 
Teachers study dealing with year-round opera- 
tion as an “academic value.” The study notes 
that most other reports to that date seem to 
be based on “the analysis of abstract models” 
and offers cautionary comments on existing 
programs such as “Like anything human they 
are susceptible of improvement, but they are 
also not invulnerable to the destructive activity 
of fools ... it is as much the responsibility of 
faculty to oppose costly and unjustified change 
as it is to recommend change that is justified.” 
The authors add that the report isn’t a “docu- 
ment of despair,” and after briefly discussing 
the Canadian situation, base most of the rest 
of it on material obtained from visits to nine 
American institutions which had established 
year-round systems. David Webb takes the 
report to task for not being documented and 
for being, on the important question of finan- 
cial implications, as theoretical as those it de- 
plored. Committee Chairman B.A.W. Jackson 
replied that getting documentation had proven 
difficult— this in spite of the Committee’s re- 
marks about other theoretical studies. Webb 
also says that whether the negative reaction of 
most faculty members is psychological or not, 
it exists, and unless something is done to solve 
it, it will “seriously impede an objective survey 
of a change in the calendar system of any 
particular institution.” 
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There is also the question of how many terms 
faculty must work, and of renumeration. Not 
all institutions have been able, or have even 
planned, to have one-third extra staff, which 
is really needed to allow one term off in three. 
The result can be low faculty morale, fatigue, 
or the tendency of teachers to volunteer for 
extra teaching for extra money. A Pittsburgh 
study found that the opinion of the faculty 
becomes less negative as it works under the 
system, though here as with students there was 
a plurality of. responses. The study found that 
“generally, faculty members working under the 
trimester preferred its advantages over its dis- 
advantages, while those under the semester felt 
similarly about that system.” Studies of US 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
working year round (in Newark, N.J. and Ali- 
quippa, Pa.) “failed to find any impairment 
of health or mental attitude” in participating 
teachers. 

Salaries Increase 50% or 33%? 

At Pittsburgh, faculty salaries are increased 
33% for teaching a third term. Some arguments 
for this are that a third more time annually 
is spent in teaching, and that those teaching 
only two terms are on campus for a shorter 
period than previously. Faculty members feel 
they should receive 50% again of their two-term 
pay— in each trimester the same amount of 
work is covered as in the previous semester, 
and the same teaching hours are spent in 
classes. Administrative problems can include 
a proliferation of records which must be kept; 
finding time and s'taff for additional registra- 
tions and convocations; a more complicated 
student-aid system; lack of time between terms 
to process records; being “out of step” with 
other institutions; lacking tihie for upkeep and 
construction of facilities; and providing, at the 
same time, programs for accelerated students 
and those progressing at the normal rate. 

The present committee at McGill isn’t the 
first studying year-round education and related 
questions here. It is preceded by the Gounsell 
committee, by an Arts and Science Faculty 
committee on Summer and Evening Courses 
for Credit (chaired by Professor Maurice Ra- 
botin, French), and by “A Report on Summer 
and Evening Courses at McGill University and 
Extended Use of the University” by Professor 
Richard Stevenson, Physics. All are dated 1966 
or ’67. The Rabotin report suggested that Mc- 
Gill should launch a self-supporting adult edu- 
cation program of degrees, and that this could 
best be done through a summer school supple- 
mented by evening courses. Participation of 
McGill teaching staff should be encouraged on 
a voluntary basis with supplementary renu- 
meration, it said. Dr. Stevenson’s report also 
recommended degree programs of adult educa- 
tion, summer and evening, and said these were 
“probably best restricted to those which could 
be offered by the Faculty of Arts and Science,” 
with professional faculties confining themselves 
to the provision of workshop summer courses. 
He suggested that lecturing in extension de- 
partments should be considered part of the 
normal workload of the departments with no 
extra pay for lecturers. This was to ensure 
extension lecturing wasn’t just taken on for 
extra money, and thus possibly suffering in 
quality. 

For the Counsell report, chairmen of the 
various departments within the Arts and 
Science Faculty “other than those that are 
primarily medical” were asked to answer a 
questionnaire dealing with a specific type of 
trimester system. This was a system in which 
the student had the option of taking two or 



three terms a year. Chairmen were asked to 
assume that staff members wouldn’t be per- 
mitted to lecture more than four of six con- 
secutive terms, that the normal teaching load 
wouldn’t be exceeded, and that offerings in the 
spring term would “be sufficient to enable a 
student to follow cognate and continuation 
sequences and honors programs, and to have 
an ample choice.” All the chairmen answered 
the questionnaire, and the report indicates the 
impression of the committee that they did so 
after careful consideration, e.g. discussion in 
departmental meetings. 

A summary of their replies is : most estimated 
that their departments would need 50% in- 
creases in both academic and non-academic 
staff, and 33-50% increases in graduate assis- 
tants, readers etc. Several pointed out that 
“competent academic staff is in short supply” 
and that it would be difficult to get lab dem- 
onstrators in the spring term which they norm- 
ally would use for their own research. 

At McGill: feasible 

Dr. K.L. Gunn, Director of the Office of Re- 
search, Planning and Development, is not quite 
so certain. He says it is impossible to answer 
the question whether getting' additional staff 
would be a problem here. All felt that increases 
in space— about 50% for offices, averaging 50% 
for labs, and roughly 25% for department-con- 
trolled seminar rooms etc.— would be necessary. 
A small majority of answering chairmen saw 
no great difficulty in converting to half-courses, 
others thought it undesirable, and a few that 
it would be extremely difficult. Granting the 
assumptions of the questionnaire, and budget 
and plant increases, it was thought there would 
be little effect on honors or major programs, 
continuation or cognate sequences. No depart- 
ment requiring summer work of honors stu- 
dents was willing to drop it. Seven of 15 chair- 
men answering the particular question had no 
objection to their students accelerating, three 
thought it should be confined to bright, ma- 
ture, or honors students, two were opposed for 
honors students, and three were totally op- 
posed. Most foresaw either advantages in the 
more flexible leave system, or at least no had 
effects on research:- But 14 of the 19 chairmen 
who expressed a definite opinion on extending 
the year were opposed, “several violently.” One 
was enthusiastically in favor and the remainder 
indifferent. All were in favor of some form of 
summer school, and most would open it to 
undergraduates wishing to accelerate. 

The report concluded, “While the introduc- 
tion of some sort of trimester system at McGill 
would be unpopular, there can be little doubt 
that it is feasible.” It recommended “no further 
consideration should be given at present to the 
introduction of a trimester system in the Fa- 
culty.” 

There are several factors particular to McGill 
which have to be taken into account if year- 
round education is considered here. One of the 
most important is probably the effects the in- 
troduction of CEGEPs will have. 

Once McGill offers the three-year course for 
the bachelor’s degree, there will be theoretically 
25% less students on campus than would other- 
wise have been the case. The Office of Research 
for Planning and Development estimates that 
the phasing over to this system will keep enrol- 
ment constant for the next six years. And the 
number of students from other .provinces com- 
ing into Quebec, already more than balanced 
by those Quebec students going elsewhere, will 
become even smaller. Although the majority 
of the provinces require a year beyond Quebec’s 
Grade 1 1 for university entrance, the CEGEP 



now will educate Quebec students another year 
beyond that before they can attend university. 
Thus, once the present CEGEP-equivalent 
studies cease being offered, it will be difficult 
for extra-provincial students (Canadian and 
foreign) to gain entry to McGill unless by 
transfer into upper years from universities else- 
where. There are interesting social aspects to 
this question, the answers to which are un- 
known as yet. Will some Quebecers rebel 
against the system which requires five years for 
a bachelor’s degree, and. go to universities 
(such as Ottawa’s Carleton) which admits 
after junior matriculation and where they can 
save a year? Applications from the US and 
abroad are down this year for the first time, 
and Admissions Office Director A. B. Walsh 
thinks this is connected with the five-year 
courses. 

There is, too, our changing commitment to 
foreign students. Professor Lloyd makes an 
interesting point here: “As all parts of the 
world raise their own level of education it will 
become less necessary to send undergraduates 
abroad, and there will be a natural tapering 
off here.” However, “Concomitantly, the need 
for graduate training increases, and McGill has 
an increasing obligation to graduate students 
from abroad— who often return home, which 
is in effect a hidden form of external aid.” 

Patterns of English-language high school 
attendance in Quebec show that we are past 
the period of fastest growth from that group, 
which forms the greatest part of McGill’s stu- 
dents. The high-school population is increasing, 
and there is an increasing percentage of that 
group going on to university. But we are past 
the increase created by the postwar baby boom, 
and the province’s birthrate is in a downtrend. 
The Grade 1 enrolment in Quebec’s En- 
glish-language schools has remained approxi- 
mately constant for the last 12 years. 

Several McGill officials suggest that year- 
round education is perhaps more suitable for 
an institution whose emphasis is less on re- 
search than is McGill’s. An estimated 50% of 
the 3,569 graduate students registered in 
1968-69 remained on campus this summer, 
using space and staff time. Dean G.L. D’Om- 
brain of Engineering said at the 1964 NCGUG 
meeting that in the applied science depart- 
ments at McGiff, most professors “are here 
more or less continuously during summer. In 
humanities and social sciences fewer remain.” 
The number of graduate students cited ex- 
cludes 650 medical residents, interns, and fel- 
lows, the great majority of whom work year- 
round. In many cases they might not be 
physically on campus, but they are using staff 
time. 

A number of McGill people hold strongly 
the feeling that with McGill’s research and 
endowments it is unwise to take a growing 
number- of undergraduates; that taking these 
if somehow bound to cut into the resources 
available for graduate study, -For example, if 
Professor X has to take on a bigger load of 
undergraduate students, he will have less en- 
ergy to devote to graduate work. 

Credit system a problem 

Our system of advancement by year instead 
of by course credit is a problem. Obviously it 
would have to go if we changed to year-round 
operation. Now it results in situations such as 
the one at the geography summer school where 
very few McGill students attend— the credits 
they can obtain aren’t of great use to them 
here. “Our credits are used all over North 
America except at McGill,” says Prof. Lloyd. 
With the establishment of more summer 
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schools offering credit, such as the Experi- 
mental Summer College and the English Sum- 
mer School,- the change seems to be coming. 
Thus far these credits are usually available only 
to students who need an extra course because 
of a program change or deficiency. An Arts and 
Science faculty committee is studying the 
course credit question. 

Other problems at McGill are little air-con- 
ditioned space, obsolete space, and situation in 
an area in which winter unemployment is al- 
ready high and in which it would probably 
be considered unfair to discharge students onto 
the labor market at that time. 

The present situation is that this year, as 
usual, we were able to admit all qualified Ca- 
nadians, despite a Senate-set limit of roughly 
2,700 first-year students on both campuses. As 
has been the case for a number of years, we 
had to refuse some foreigners, taking only those 
who were “highly qualified” (although as 
Walsh pointed out, the number of applicants 
in this group was down this year). The number 
of applicants for transfer into upper year, 
relatively few until now, suddenly blossomed 
to 1,500 this year, many of whom had to be 
. turned away. Walsh feels this shows a general 
trend toward students becoming much more 
mobile. A factor which will have ,to be taken 
into account next year is the move of Education 
students to the Montreal campus. The pro- 
jection is that there will be 970 of them above 
CEGEP level. Not all their classes will be held 
in the new education building; they will use 
some general classroom space. 

Year-round education already exists at the 
undergraduate level in one faculty. Beginning 
this year fourth-year medicaf students are in 
an eleven-month clinical-clerkship in which 
they work with clinical teaching units in hospi- 
tals. It replaces a formeTTouTth year which’ in 
many ways repeated what was learned in third, 
and which was thus a “plateau year.” For many 



students, the clerkship will replace the rotating 
internship. If they choose to specialize, they will 
be able to go directly into training for their field. 

There are many more philosophical ques- 
tions which can be asked: who is to get a 
university education; how valid is our present 
pattern; and, of course, should McGill continue 
to serve primarily the English-language popu- 
lation. Do we make admission standards more 
stringent and admit the . intellectual artisto- 
cracy, or do we perhaps lower them to serve, 
at least to the bachelor’s level, a larger portion 
of our population? 

Who says 20 credits=a degree? 

If we decide to accept many more students, 
should we increase our capacity by establishing 
incentives, such as lower tuition or guaranteed 
entry into popular courses, for students to at- 
tend summers? Should they be required to attend 
year-round? Is it wrong for us not to require 
this? Which students should be allowed of 
forbidden to accelerate? Who says 20. courses 
make an undergraduate degree; should we 
change to year-round operation with three 
courses as Dartmouth has? Should we think 
of year-round operation as temporary as we did 
during World War II; or should we set about 
changing custom and hasten to it as a perma- 
nent plan? 

The trimester system is, then, neither tri- 
monster nor panacea. It is feasible but with 
as many attendant problems as our present 
system. Its suitability for a particular institu- 
tion is very much a question for that institution 
to answer— after close study of the school’s 
function and situation, traditions and needs. 
Many students of year-round education em- 
phasize just how much is being changed. 
Schoenfeld and Schmitz say “When we enter 
into a consideration of the year-round univetsi- * 
ty, we are dealing not only with balance sheets 
but with profound human tides and stresses 



THE MEDIA 
IN 

EDUCATION 



Does communications technology offer answers 
to what appear as basically logistical problems 
in our educational institutions— large class- 
rooms and fewer and fewer teachers? Use of 
media does offer possibilities, if utilized from 
a proper perspective. William Hillgartner, 
Director of the Instructional Communications 
Centre (ICC), and Marcel Goldschmid, Direc- 
tor of the Centre for Learning and Develop- 
ment (CLD), in interviews with the McGill 
Reporter , have offered some insights into the use 
of media for educational purposes, namely the 
mystique surrounding the potential of the 
media in an education context. 

The first point is that a correct frame of 
reference must 'be established before any ad- 
vances through educational media can be 
made. Media alone are not the answer; they 
serve as tools which should be used critically. 
There has been a tendency to rush in with all 
the latest equipment and set up shop without 
establishing clear educational objectives. 

Bill Hillgartner has remarked that “McGill 
is fortunate to be starting now so that it won’t 
repeat some of the mistakes made in other 
universities.” Scarborough at one time went 



whole hog on television. A CBC-type operation 
was brought in, very professional but with little 
educational background. Courses were broad- 
cast for classes of thirty, but it was TV for 
the sake of TV; faculty and students were 
alienated to the point where the crew of tech- 
nicians was fired. The entire program has 
ceased to operate. 

So we see the necessity of understanding the 
leaming'process and the learning environment, 
as the basis for designing behavioural objectives 
for every course to be taught through the media 
of instructional television. To achieve this link, 
ICC, in conjunction with the CLD, is present- 
ing an in-service training program for faculty 
members in the use of media and in the de- 
signing of these behavioural objectives. 

Marcel Goldschmid sees the role of the pro- 
fessor as organizing an effective learning envi- 
ronment: “the learning environment includes 
some understanding of who the learner is, what 
the learner knows, what the learner wants to 
know.” These vital considerations are too often 
ignored by the average professor in the tradi- 
tional classroom setting, so he naturally adapts 
his out-of-step approach to teaching to his use 



that come to focus on faculty-student relation- 
ships.” 

“In my estimation, the really major problem 
is socio-psychological,” says David Webb, ad- 
ding that “the question of year-round operation 
often becomes enmeshed in the broader prob- 
lem of the proper function of the university 
in society.” It is also suggested that problems 
of implementation are made greater if year- 
round instruction is introduced, as has been 
the case in many institutions, “before the need 
was great enough to insure success.” A 1963 
committee report to the Association of Univer- 
sity Summer Session Deans and Directors sug- 
gests as appropriate reasons for year-round 
operation: a significant part of the student 
body desiring acceleration, enrolment pressures, 
space shortage, inadequate summer curricula, 
etc. Webb points out that our present system 
isn’t optimally efficient where numbers are 
concerned, due to drop-outs during the year 
and “yet this system has been in widespread 
use for generations.” ; 

The question is well summarized, by Schoen- 
feld and Schmitz. Year-round education offers 
“undeniable opportunities for acceleration, en- 
richment, or rehabilitation, and there is no 
substantial evidence to support the claim that- 
year-round learning is deleterious to the student 
or the learning process.” 

Perhaps one of the strongest arguments for 
consideration of year-round education is that 
Pittsburgh has decided to keep its trimester 
calendar despite much less summer attendance 
than projected, and university financial prob- 
lems severe enough to precipitate the Wells 
study (which felt tfiey could hardly be unrelat- > 
ed to the introduction of the trimester). Pitts- 
burgh has kept the trimester for educational 
reasons. . 

Mrs. Clark is with 'tKeTnforrnation Office; McGill. 
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of media. He assumes that his competence in 
his subject matter is enough to qualify him as 
a teacher. However, it is false to claim that 
these failures in communication with the stu- 
dent can be attributed to the nature of the 
existing system. 

There are, two important factors in estab- 
lishing an effective learning environment. The 
first is to establish a definite statement of what 
the learning objective is. Very few professors 
have a clear conception of what they are trying 
to communicate. No wonder there is a lack of 
critical acumen on the part of student! Such 
an objective must be described in terjns of 
behaviour: “what do I want students to do?” 
rather than “what do I want students to 
think?” In the Humanities, this proves to be 
more because of the more esoteric character of 
such disciplines as philosophy, history, and 
English. Yet it still can be done. In history one 
may set as behavioural objectives the following: 
(a) critical examination of sources, (b) the de- 
velopment of a historical thesis by the asking 
of the right questions in the right sequence. 

The second factor is continuous mutual 
feedback. Stu3ents should shape the behaviour 




Dr. E.R. Ambrose, Faculty of Dentistry, on camera in 
one of the instructional media at work. 
of the professor and vice-versa. Teachers must 
be interested in moving the student from pas- 
sive notetaking to creative and critical interac- 
tion. Interaction is a key word. Even in large 
classrooms this is possible, with the division of 
classes into small groups. Each group would 
appoint a liaison student to get the feedback 
between professor and students. It is assumed, 
that the students are capable of working on 
their own, interacting with each other to solve 
most of their problems. Dr. Goldschmidts own 
personal bias is for continuous mutual feedback 
between professor and students. The media 
plays a secondaiy role. Mr. Hillgartner stated 
that the “whole idea of ICC is to support 
instruction without interfering in the instruc- 
tional process”. 

In several succint statements, Dr. Goldsch- 
mid outlined the problem of the use of media. 
“The consequence of present learning systems 
has been to make the students passive; to disal- 
low exchange and to make critical thought 
impossible. The media seem to enforce that 
kind of passive behaviour. If the media sim- 
ply entertain and make the student passive 
there is not much point in if. Secondly, even 
if you do have a splendid program but no 
chance to interact, you haven’t made good use 
of the media.” 

Dr. Goldschmid and Mr. Hillgartner are not 
concerned with a narrow Skinner-type beha- 
vioural approach. “The student is not only a 
student, but also a person. You cannot divide 
the learner from the person.” 

What role does learning have in the total 
complex of the student’s life? Better ways are 
being sought to integrate learning into the 
students’ lives. One professor followed his stu- 
dents around during their normal daily activi- 
ties recording their verbalizations. He disco- 
vered that the students’ concerns had very little 
to do with academe. The university years (ages 
17-21) are a very critical period for students. 
With so much happening to them personally 
they are asked to forget it and turn their atten- 
tion to the classroom. The division is too sharp. 

All this is important in trying to evaluate 
the role of the media in education. Dr. 
Goldschmid emphasizes, “I carinot separate 
learning methods (including the use of media) 



the Faculty's closed-circuit TV system used for classroom teaching— 



from the learning environment nor from the 
total environment.” Once you understand what 
the basic problems are you can tackle more 
precise behavioural objectives and the best 
means to implement them. 

How can the media improve on or aid edu- 
cational methods? This is more specifically the 
area of the Instructional Communication Cen- 
tre. They handle all the television, audio-visual, 
and graphics for the university. They have a 
film researcher who will provide any faculty 
member with the sort of film desired, free of 
charge except rental. The ICC has introduced 
a new concept into the Redpath Library which 
will be operational when it opens. Two 
hundred and thirty carrel-type furniture are 
being added to the library for the use of non- 
book material such as microfilms, tapes, film- 
loops, and recordings. They wish to make lec- 
ture tapes available on library pattern use. 
There is a problem in the fragmented depart- 
mental nature of McGill. Films and tapes are 
scattered and not available for easy reference. 
Mr. Hillgartner has field meetings with inter- 
ested faculty members to talk about available 
collections, the copyrights to them', and possible 
centralization. 

All the services of the Centre are provided 
free of charge except the slight cost of materials. 
The Centre is responsible to the Senate Com- 
mittee in Instructional Communications and 
the vice-principal academic. It includes 23 
full-time employees who provide all services. 
One-third are technical people necessary to 
maintain the equipment. 

The unit probably does more televised in- 
struction than anywhere else in Canada. Its 
director, Mr. Hillgartner, graduated with a 
Master’s degree in Education and Instructional 
Materials from Pennsylvania State University. 
He is presently finishing his dissertation on an 
electronic classroom at Syracuse. His is a beha- 
vioural approach, as explained in the earlier 
part of this paper, arid he believes that the 
Centre should be “geared mainly to teaching 
and to support the educational adventures of 
the university.” The centre is in its second year 
and is just beginning to pick up steam. 

In terms of the use of media, it is necessary 
at this point to do the experiments “always 



keeping in mind the objective— the creation of 
an effective learning environment not only in 
terms of the classroom but in a global sense.” 
Qpantitative data now must be gathered to 
evaluate where and how effective the media 
is in education. 

At the moment experimentation is mainly 
being done in the various uses of television. 
Firstly, there is the large screen presentation. 
To ensure that it is more than just a live lecture 
on tape it is necessary to have good planning 
(as with all TV programming). The media 
must be exploited to the fullest possible use. 
Things that can’t be done in a classroom can 
be shown on ' tape, like the workings of actual 
experiments in physics and chemistry. 

Secondly, there is the new carrel presentation 
of material. A random group of students from 
Chemistry 100 were chosen to get special treat- 
ment. Twenty-eight single-person carrels were 
built, each of which had lecture tapes running 
every hour. There were always two lessons on 
simultaneously. The student was allowed to 
bring any sort of rnaterial in with him. They 
were completely on their own. The results have 
been very! positive, at least in terms of students’ 
attitudes. The people in the carrels were 85 
per cent more enthusiastic about the course 
than those doing it in Leacock 132 on the large 
screen with exactly the same material. 

Questions about actual performance still re- 
main unanswered, while wider use patterns 
have to be established. The ICC will also begin 
to experiment with group carrels. Meanwhile, 
200 of these carrels have been built and will 
be operational in the second term. The main 
objection to the above two methods is that it 
does not allow for any interaction. This is 
solved by the application of a third riiethod— 
the small group presentation in a tutorial set- 
ting. This experiment is being carried out with 
the Physics 100 course. Small classes meet twice 
a week for two hours. The first twenty minutes 
are devoted to hard-core instructional TV then 
tutors aid students with problems presented by 
the material. Mr. Hillgartner is urging the 
presence of tutors in the carrels as a significant 
factor in the educational process. 

Another possibility being examined by Mr. 
Hillgartner is the electronic classroom. The 
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classroom consists of concentric continuous 
table-top rows. Each student has before him a 
set of buttons to indicate response from com- 
plete to nil. The lectern is provided with a 
responder system that records student responses 
allowing for immediate, instantaneous feed- 
back. The system becomes more sophisticated 
with the attachment of a computer to the 
responder system, for it provides individual 
information on each student. At the end of 
class each student is provided with a remedial 
assignment based on his performance during 
the hour. This means that both pirofessor and 
student have a constant ongoing evaluation 
of the students’ work, while the professor is 
able to adjust his lectures according to the 
needs of the student. This system would be 
invaluable for large classes, although the basic 



problem of critical interaction, or rather the 
lack of it, is still there. The student has only a 
set number of responses he can make. The use 
of such classrooms would be limited to courses 
that involve memory of basic principles such 
as introductory physics, chemistry, or math. 
The general area of computer aided instruc- 
tion has been left out for treatment in other 
issues of the Reporter. 

There are two difficulties facing the program. 
One. is what may seem to be the relatively 
minor matter of space. There is not enough, 
room to put the equipment: “It is easier per- 
haps to obtain money for experimental pur- 
poses than it is to get space to hold experi- 
ments. Space is at a premium.” More serious 
is the problem of financing the widespread use 
of the media. One TV tape costs $65. That 



does not include the extensive planning that 
must go into it. This is just for one hour, one 
class in one university. One university cannot 
by itself support the cost of such a program 
on an extensive level. The only answer seems 
to be cooperation with other universities in the 
developing of programs. The difficulty here is 
that each university has its own academic bias, 
and so getting agreement on a common tape 
will be difficult. Unless some solution is found, 
the use of media in education will be greatly 
circumscribed. ' 

To sum up briefly: the problem of the media 
seems to have been put in its proper education- 
al perspective here at McGill, and what is 
needed now is just a lot more'experimentation 
to come up with the quanitative data necessary 
for evaluation purposes. 



by MONIKA KEHOE 



The demise of literacy is evidently at hand. 
I don’t say this is a good or a bad thing. It 
is just inevitable. The signs are everywhere. For 
modern stream-lined, jet-propelled, insta- 
nt-replay existence, books are already too 
bulky, reading too slow and writing too tedious. 
Besides this, as McLuhan so adroitly points 
out, our wrap-around, total-sensory environ- 
ment no longer encourages expression in such 
a linear, fragmented way. The need is for 
greater involvement. Books are experienced 
best in solitude. Group-living demands partici- 
pation. Privacy is pass£ and congested urbani- 
zation makes it increasingly impossible. Hence 
the boom in recordings. Hi-fi installations line 
the walls where book-cases used to be. Re- 
cord-collections insure enveloping sound for 
every mood of the plugged-in generation. The 
Saturday Review of Literature, anticipating the 
revolution, has long since become the Saturday 
Review, with fat sections on Music, Communi- 
cations, Theater, Movies, the Dance. About 
one-sixth of the total coverage is now reserved 
for books and only a fraction of that is devoted 
to belles lettres. 

The present popularity of digests, pocket- 
books, paperbacks, and loose-leaf bindings is 
indicative of the trend away from the cumber- 
some and the complete, toward the brief and 
the portable. If we read at all, we read on-the- 
go. The Classics are condensed and dictionaries 
are abridged. Plot-outlines give us fiction stories 
in miniature and chronologies outline the im- 
portant facts of history. The resuml summa- 
rizes the life. Learned papers are abstracted for 
exchange between researchers. Nobody has 
time to read anything in entirety anymore— not 
even academics. There’s just too much material 
to cover. In view of the knowledge explosion, 
what kind of a shelf could accommodate the 
Encyclopaedia Britarmica in the year 2000? Who 
would use such an unwieldy library, anyway, 
when information retrieval by computer is 
available at the turn of a switch? 

But book condensation alone surely does not 
mean the end of literacy, you may protest. 
Doesn’t everybody read the newspapers? Write 
letters? How about magazines? Yes, Virginia, 
there, too, the signs are that printing is too 
slow and reading too time-consuming for 
today’s communication expectations. Radio 
and TV bring the latest news “live,” “as it 



happens,” while newspapers can only relate 
what occurred yesterday, or, at best, hours 
before. (Weekly news summaries are thus re- 
educed to being commentaries— note the recent 
introduction of the “Essay” in TIME—' while 
hardcover books can seldom pretend to print 
anything less than a year old.) As‘ a result, 
subscriptions are shrinking and newspapers are 
frantically merging to survive. Book publishers 
. are spreading into’ the other mass media, “di- 
versifying,” as the stock-holders put it, in an 
equally urgent attempt to resuscitate their fail- 
ing fortunes, (for example, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston has joined CBS while Random House 
in now part of NBC.) The pitch of the com- 
mercial speedreading clinics has become more 
strident: “cover more material in less time,” 
“an asset well worth the time spent,” “get the 
message more rapidly and get to the point 
faster.” These are the really reliable signs of 
the times; not what the librarians say, or the 
booksellers, both running scared. 

As for writing, who has time to write letters 
anymore? Except secretaries. And then only 
“for the record.” The first sentence the boss 
dictates usually begins, “Confirming our tele- 
phone conversation of yesterday . . .” Airmail 
is too slow for business in the 60s. In the rush 
for accounts, letter-writing secretaries are being 
replaced by more efficient machines. Among 
friends, the long-distance call and the Hall- 
mark card satisfy for almost all occasions. For 
those beyond the reach of the dial, Western 
Union offers a selection of pre-fab congratu- 
lations or condolences to fit any degree of feli- 
citation or sympathy. 

There are, of course, the educators who must 
still “publish or perish.” Since most of these 
can’t write anyway, their editors must prepare 
their mss for publication. 

The Conference paper is perhaps the saddest 
relic of another era when a patient and polite 
academic audience of one’s peers could be de- 
pended on to sit through an hour’s delivery 
of material written to be read thoughtfully, in 
solitude, in a subsequent Conference Report. 
Today’s obviously bored and bustling conven- 
tion audience reflects the general disenchant- 
• ment with the pace of the written word even 
when it is read by the most distinguished' 
scholar. Then there are the dwindling number 
of journalists and other pros, many of whom 



tape their material for clerical assistants to 
transcribe. Literacy is no longer necessary even 
for authorship. But, no kidding, how about 
literature? Won’t prose and verse survive as art 
forms? Won’t “writing” continue as artistic 
expression? 

Without sounding too much like the ma- 
harishi of “laugh-in,” one might answer that 
art is always with us. Indeed art anticipates 
the future in the most insightful ways, just as 
it glorifies the past. But art is free to choose 
its own medium or to discover new ones, which 
it determinedly does. Poetry, drama, and 
narrative were with us long before print— even 
before writing. Folklore, the indigenous art of 
any culture, is a pre-literate phenomenon. Now 
it recycles itself as a precursor of our post-il- 
literate era. Hence Joyce (heard not read), the 
happening, the Jefferson Airplane, walk-in 
sculpture— mixed-media messages for all to 
“read,” with as many senses as can be tuned 
in for the experience. The forms litera- 
ture-as-art will take in the next generation are 
in the hands of the scientists as well as tjie 
artists-to-be. Electronic developments, which 
extend sense awareness, will continue to alter 
the shape and sound of things to come in the 
encapsulated, transistorized sphereotron of to- 
morrow’s habitat. Who can predict how verbal 
behavior will respond to such stimulus, except 
to say that it will undoubtedly have audio/lin- 
gual components rather than the exclusively 
visual /graphic, linear modes we call writing, 
or by extension, print? One likely possibility, 
resulting from the increasing pressure of time, 
is the passing of single authorship. As all art 
forms move toward group production, word- 
smiths will also combine with artists in other 
media and with each other to create their mul- 
tiple-vision mosaics in something less than a 
life-time of effort. 

If reading and writing are due for extinction 
in the 21st Century, as a hew generation enjoys 
the dear old Bard “live and in color with wall- 
to-wall sound,” what are the implications for 
education? Do we continue to stress the out- 
moded skills of literacy with the same well- 
meaning short-sightedness that caused Qur 
parents and teachers to insist on penmanship 
and memory-training as essential tools of 
learning? They thought a fine Spencerian 
hand would always be a necessary part of the 
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scholar’s equipment. Now we find it hard to 
conceive of anything taking the place of the 
typewriter or the book. In the rear-view mirror 
culture that the oldsters knew, a good memory 
was a prime asset. Now computers are the more 
able and accurate data processors. People do 
the programming and the most sophisticated 
machines “talk” back. Despite this, do we per- 
sist in teaching the language arts as visu- 
al/graphic media, or do we recognize the pri- 
macy of speech and listen to the early warning 
system that signals the need to function lin- 
guistically in a predominantly aural/oral soci- 
ety? 

The dismayed teacher may ask, What shall 
we be doing if we are no longer to teach the 
three “R’s”? (The “new math” has already 
taken care of ’rithmetic.) “Education,” McLu- 
han proposes, “must shift from instruction, 
from imposing of stencils, to discovery— to 
probing and exploration and to the recognition 
of the language of forms.” It must provide 
“defense against media fall-out.”- Among other 
things, students will need to understand lan- 
guage in its wider sense as total communi- 
cation. They must learn to handle the slippery 
- spoken word. 

The skills of literacy, often merely tools for 
indoctrination (many literacy programs in 



developing countries began with Bible-reading 
as their main incentive), will not be adequate. 
All senses, the ear especially, will have to be 
trained for the new perception. The developing 
educational technologies— learning machines, 
cassette speech recorders, ETV, visu- . 
al/auditory/tactile aids of all kinds— will requ- 
ire and promote critical and creative abilities 
far beyond those of today’s child. 'Hie stultify- 
ing effect of the revered “rote and write” ap- 
proach will be forced to make way for a more 
stimulating and flexible learning surround. 

The youth of the late 60s are beginning to 
be aware of some of the anachronisms of their 
schooling. They want relevancy as well as in- 
volvement. They are impatient with the estab- 
lished teaching methods which demand that 
they remain passive (the lecture), competitive 
(the grading system), submissive (the examina- 
tion. They resist what they consider brain- 
washing by their elders, while they admire and 
follow the articulate leadership of their own 
peer group. 

The microphone and the loudspeaker, not the 
' pen or the typewriter— much less the book— are 
the instruments of power today. And the 
democratic process, which we must rely on to 
bridge the generation gap or cross the color 
barrier, will require a “dialogue” that will be 



UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS 



CANADIAN EDUCATION 



To attempt to isolate and analyze the “unique 
characteristics of Canadian education” seems 
to be playing once more the great Centennial 
Year game, to become involved in the treadmill 
questions: “What is a Canadian?” “What is 
Canadian education?” Are we to consider edu- 
cational traits that are Canadian (i.e. that are 
found in Canada),, or that are distinctively Cana- 
dian (i.e. that are found in significant quantity 
and distribution in Canada), or that are uniquely 
Canadian (i.e. that are found only in Canada)? 
We may be faced with the paradox that there 
are no unique characteristics in Canadian edu- 
cation, yet Canadian education is unique. 

Though it is difficult to get at many “hard” 
facts, there seems to be a common feeling that 
Canadian education is middle-of-the-road, 
bland, undistinguished, and undistinguishable. 
On the other hand, Canadians who have 
thought about their education believe it has 
plenty of strong points, albeit these are mostly 
derived from abroad; that it is to a considerable 
extent a reflection of older, stronger sys- 
tems— somewhat as if Canadian education has 
sunbeams but no sun. 

In attempting to see it in focus, it seems 
desirable to identify some characteristics asso- 
ciated with Canadian education, to examine 
and then try to decide whether or not they are 
uniquely Canadian. And it appears impossible 
to enter any discussion of Canadian education 
without mentioning Section 93 of the BNA Act 
and the fact that, for a hundred years, educa- 
tion has been the responsibility of the prov- 
inces. The Canadian Government plays a role 
in education, one that is apart from the direct 
operation of regular public schools. 

None of this is really unique. Such an ar- 
rangement is common enough in countries with 
federal governments. Two obvious comparisons 
are the United States and Australia. In all three 



countries, the national governments participate 
in education.- (For example, the Canadian 
Government does so through tax credits to the 
Provinces for universities, it operates schools 
for children of military personnel and for Es- 
'kimos and Indians on reservations, it adminis- 
ters the Canadian International Development 
Agency and the Company of Young Canadi- 
ans— both broadly educative agencies— and it 
provides the money for the Canada^ Council. 
All three federal governments have established 
special schools for native peoples, all three 
provide education for children associated with 
the armed forces, all three participate in inter- 
national education programs, all three provide 
money for cultural or general educational acti- 
vities. 

But both in the United States and Australia 
have central administrative units which pro- 
vide, inter alia, research and information ser- 
vices and which are responsible for certain 
special, educational programs. This type of 
central agency Canada does not have— despite 
the urgings of Dr. Joseph Katz and others. 
Canada’s Council of Ministers of Education 
might be called a meditative body, but it lacks 
the machinery, mandate, or money to form or 
implement nattonal educational policy. Sug- 
gestions have been made that, nevertheless, it 
might take initiative in certain areas of nation- 
al concern. For example, A. B. Hodgetts has 
made a most persuasive case for the establish- 
ment, through the impetus of the Council of 
Ministers of Education, of an interprovincial 
Canadian Studies Consortium. This would 
develop and distribute Canadian Studies ma- 
terials and teaching strategies for use in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools across the 
country. To the best of my knowledge, no 
action has yet been taken in this direction. 

Is Canada then unique at least in something 



the responsibility of the vocal few. If we are to 
understand this “confrontation,” if we are to 
succeed in resolving it, we shall have to be all 
ears. The voice of Martin Luther King had 
more power to change human relations in 
American than any civil rights document 
produced by legislators for interment in the 
Congressional Record. 

In international as well as domestic affairs, 
the present vogue words, “dialogue,” “con- 
frontation,” “summit talks,” reveal the nature 
of the discourse. Whether the meetings are 
held in the UN forum, at Panmunjom or Paris j 
the main concern is for- adequate electronic 
communication coverage, to beam the proceed- 
ings via satellite to all comers of the globe. 
The key ' figure in this process is the simul- 
taneous interpreter of the spoken word, not 
the translator. 

If education is to fulfill its responsibility to 
the individual and to society, it must recognize 
the new media as well as the new message they 
forecast and must give priority to audio/lin- 
gual skills. 

Dr. Monika Kehoe is Professor of English (Mariano- 
polis) and Visiting Professor of English (McGill). 
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by MARGARET GILLETT 



it does not have? No. It shares this lack of a 
national education office with other countries 
including, for instance, the Federal Republic 
of Germany. But what Canada does have is 
a National Film Board, a federal government 
agency which makes and distributes something 
like 200 films and 50 film strips annually. A 
great many of these are education- 
al-educational in both the general sense and 
in the sense that they may be and are used 
for course work in educational institutions. It 
is estimated that about half the total NFB 
audience each year is made up of students in 
schools and colleges. This is significant expo- 
sure, for in 1967-68 there were 788,063 show- 
ings of NFB films in Canada to audiences 
totalling more than 41 million. Also included 
in NFB production last year were 158 8mm 
film loops designed especially for schools. 

It is true that films are produced and distrib- 
uted under the auspices of many branches of 
the US Government and by the Australian 
News and information Bureau, but neither the 
United States nor Australia has a structural 
unit like the NFB. And, as we know, NFB films 
are good, winners of international awards. 
They are, without doubt, a very special asset 
to Canadian education. Is it possible, then, that 
one of the unique (and admirable) character- 
istics of Canadian education is the National 
Film Board? 

If the structure of the school system is not 
unmistakably Canadian, what about the uni- 
versities? Are they uniquely Canadian? Again 
we find diversity. Canada’s fifty or so degree- 
granting institutions range from large universi- 
ties like Toronto (20,000) to small ones like 
Bishop’s (1,000); most of those in the East were 
established under Church auspices, the western 
ones by Provincial governments, a few had 
private founders; in most, English is the lan- 

continued page 12 





We are all aware of the intentional use of association: for example, sex has very little to do with maty advertised products but the association of sex with a product 
is frequently made, deliberately. But there are many unconscious associations we make when we look at a picture. The photographs on this page are made with 
the intention of producing associative responses to their graphic images. The subject matter has been approached from the point of view “what else is it?” The 
question “ what is it of? is irrelevant. The importance of the object photographed recedes as you advance to meet its photograph on its own graphic ground. 

Beyond mere decoration and the academic interest of aesthetics, the most rewarding approach to art is to see it as a record of experience and psychological 
or spiritual growth of the artist arising from it. If his images strike a familiar chord in you, they confirm you. If thy are new images or ymbols to you, there is 
the opportunity for new experience and growth. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: 

A NEW AREA OF EXPERIENCE 
FOR STUDENTS 



by ANTHONY GRAHAM 



In Canada we have had for many years the 
advantage of the National Film Board. Its 
activities both in production zyid education are 
too well known to require elaboration. But the 
very existence of the NFB, through no fault 
of its own and in spite of its not very well 
publicized Still Photography Division, has, , I 
suggest, inhibited the practice and growth of 
still photography in Canadian education. 
There is a greater interest in and emphasis on< 
film. 

Both movie and still photography use similar 
sensitive materials, but here the likeness 
ends— they are completely different media. It 
is inappropriate to use the Word “photography” 
to cover both. I will use “photography” to 
mean still photography and will clarify its use 
further for the purpose of my present proposi- 
tion. . 

The kind of photography I am considering 
as a contribution to students’ experience and 
education is not so much concerned with the 
undisputed rdcording capabilities of the process 
as with the great potential of photography as 
a graphic arts medium. There are feto if any 
art schools or universities in Canada teaching 
photography with this emphasis. In the USA 
there are some 700 universities and colleges, 
high schools etc., with teaching photographic 
departments. Many of them are not at all 
concerned with turning out professional pho- 
tographers in a trade school manner, but with 
the use of photography as an expressive medi- 



I imagine the prime reasons for the popular- 
ity of photography as a visual means of expres- 
sion are that many people already own cam- 
eras; the craft of making a photograph is quite 
readily learned;' people seem to have fewer 
inhibitions about pressing a shutter release 
than they have about picking up a pencil or 
brush and doing something graphic with it. (As 
a photographer I feel this should not be so, but 
it undoubtedly is.) 

Just this year the School of Architecture 
installed a teaching facility for photography. 
They are already receiving inquiries from other 
departments about the possibility of students 
other than those in architecture using the 
darkrooms. Perhaps this experience can serve 
as a warning based bn the experience of others 
that once an embryo photographic department 
exists the demand for its facilities and instruc- 
tion is likely to be explosive. 

Four years ago MIT opened its department 
of creative photography, offering, as a start, one 
course. Three years later they had as many 
courses running as the staff and facilities could 
possibly handle, and a waiting list for the fol- 
lowing year’s courses, which were already filled, 
in case of cancellations. The department is 
open till 10 o’clock at night; several courses 
are given in the evenings. In the early days 
the first students predictably came from the 
department of architecture, but it was not long 
before all levels and disciplines in the Institute 
were represented. Its existence in the Boston 
area has given a tremendous impetus to the 
development of creative photography both 
within and outside the academic context. 

I think I judge the premise on which MIT 
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guage of instruction, in some it is French, a 
few are bilingual. While Academe is currently 
changing before our eyes, it is still possible to 
detect basic patterns of university governance 
in Canada and to discover that .the Boards of 
Governors- traditionally drawn from the busi- 
ness community are based on US models, as 
are the professional faculties and the graduate 
schools. To round out the picture, we see En- 
glish influence is apparent in places like Kings, 
UNB, and Bishop’s; the Scottish imprint is 
undeniable at Dalhousie, the French at the 
University de Montreal, and so on. But those 
who were at the CIESC conference last year, 
or who have read the Papers: 1968 \ need no 
further evidence of foreign influence. r It is per- 
haps too soon to conclude whether or not Wa- 
terloo’s decision to follow Laval’s example and 
establish unicameral government will set a 
trend that will develop into a distinctively 
Canadian pattern of academic administration. 
It is safe to say, however, that many Canadian 
universities— along with institutions else- 
where— are currently re-examining their struc- 
tures and perhaps a uniquely Canadian insti- 
tution of higher learning will emerge. In pass- 
ing, we might remember that earlier in the 
present century, Canadians adapted, rather 
adopted, US-inspired Progressivism: the Ca- 
nadian version of the method at least had a 
unique name— the “enterprise system.” 

A 

JL-fter surveying the existing struc- 
tures and attempting to decide whether Cana- 
dian universities are uniquely Canadian, 
Henry Johnson wrote: - 
While acknowledging ... European and 
American influences, no one could -really 
mistake Canadian universities for either En- 
glish, American, or French. Perhaps their 
most Canadian quality is our propensity to 
borrow ideas wherever good ones are to be 
found. 

Is then a “propensity to borrow ideas” a unique 
characteristic of Canadian education? Hardly. 
Countries have been borrowing from each other 
since time and education began. Borrowing is 
simply inevitable for any country with a 
colonial background. 

If the “propensity to borrow” is not uniquely 
Canadian, still it remains an important char- 
acteristic of Canadian education— through per- 
haps in the second hundred years of nation- - 
hood, its prominence may diminish. Canada 
is emerging from its protracted adolescence. 

Another propensity, one which shows no sign 
of diminishing, is the habit of holding commis- 
sions of inquiry into the problems of education 
and related issues. This Canadian concern for 
commissions is again not unique— we readily 
think of England’s Newsom, Crowther, Rob- 
bins, and Plowden Reports or Australia’s 
Murray and Wyndham Reports. But Canadi- 
ans do seem to be singularly addicted to this 
cautious approach to innovation and reform; it 
is an established part of the Canadian way of 
doing things; it is an element of the Canadian 
style. 

There are many other aspects of the overall 
picture of Canadian education we could exam- 
ine. These might include both present condi- 
tions and apparent trends such as: increasing 
expenditure, growing enrollments, urbanization 
and consolidation of schools. 

All parts of Canada are changing— from the 
outports of Newfoundland to the islands off 
Vancouver, and the mystic voice that told 



Maria Chapdelaine, “Au pays du Quebec 
nothing is to die and nothing is to change” 
has been drowned out in the not-so-quiet revo- 
lution. But while all these changes, traits, 
trends are indisputably part of the Canadian 
scene, they are also being duplicated in coun- 
tries around the world. If anything is uniquely 
Canadian, it is merely the partiaiTar rates of 
change, not the nature of the changes them- 
selves. 

If we turn from general considerations to the 
schools, we find that the content of courses in 
Canada’s educational institutions does not at 
first gl&nce appear unique or even very different 
from the European or American models. How- 
ever, text materials are becoming more “Cana- 
dian,” a new chair in Canadian Studies was 
recently endowed at Mt. Allison, and across 
the nation there are specialized university 
courses and research programs in areas such 
as the Geology of Canada (Manitoba), Forest 
Ecology (UNB), Canadian Society and Politics 
(Simon Fraser), French-Canadian Studies 
(McGill), Ethnology of Canada (Carleton)— all 
dealing with matters germane to Canada, its 
geography, economy, or society. In that the 
content involved in this process is specifically 
Canadian, this trend might be said to be 
unique (even though Canadian Studies pro- 
grams are beginning to flourish south of the 
border). In that this trend represents a rejection 
of complete dependence on foreign and/or tra- 
ditional studies, that it grants academic re- 
spectability to the local and the national, it 
is shared by most countries of the so-called 
“developing” world. 

Canada is surely not unique in expecting 
education to develop citizens of the nation. Is 
Canada unique in its alleged failure to do so? 

Probably one of the most important and 
contentious problems in Canada and Canadian 
education is the question of language. This is 
a nation-wide issue, not a provincial one. The 
B & B Commission (which to date has cost 
more than $8 million of Canadian taxpayers’ 
money), recognized Canada as a bilingual 
country, and recommended the establishment 
of language zones wherever 10% of the popula- 
tion speak the minority language. 

Without doubt, the language issue is an 
educational matter and is reflected in schools 
and colleges across the nation, in their methods, 
curricula, and structures. It is a topic that 
receives much current attention, but of course 
it is not new— remember Ontario’s Bill 17, the 
arguments in Manitoba, the disturbances in 
New Brunswick. The issue is particularly vital 
in Quebec where in recent months there have 
been a number of significant incidents engin- 
eered, or supported*, by separatists or groups 
such as Raymond Lemieux’s Ligue pour l’lntd- 
gration Scolaire (LIS). 

While all this language business is important, 
fascinating, disturbing, is it unique? Yes, in its 
particulars. That is, the situation in which a 
minority French-speaking group is working to 
maintain its identity and extend its political 
power in a predominantly English-speaking 
nation and under the shadow of the United 
States one of the most powerful nations in the 
world and one which also happens to be En- 
glish-speaking. The melting-pot theory avoided 
the bilingual problem for countries like the US 
and Australia, but other nations— Ireland, 
India, Belgium, to name a few— have linguistic 
problems not unlike Canada’s. 

One of the recognized characteristics of Ca- 
nadian society is its social and ethnic diversity, 
producing what the late Kaspar Naegele called 
“the rich differentiation of consensus.” How- 
ever, sociologists have noted a certain smugness 



in Canadians’ Weltanschauung, in their attitude 
toward other nations and toward minority 
groups at home. There is a tendency for Cana- 
dians to think of themselves as “above” their 
neighbours below the border and to assume 
that, unlike the US, Canada is free from dis- 
crimination. Evidence suggests this is a false 
■ assumption. School systems, here as elsewhere, 
tend to be geared toward white, middle-class 
values and to discriminate against the colored, 
the foreign-born, the. female, and the poor. 
Discrimination persists even at the university 
level— witness the recent report on men’s and 
women’s salaries. Also, Canada’s “assumption 
of quiet moral superiority” cannot be matched 
by performance. While it is now generally ac- 
cepted that education is a basic determining 
factor in raising people’s potential earning 
power, and while better education in Canada 
appears to have improved individual labor 
earnings by about 30% in the fifty years from 
1911 to 1961, this represents merely half the 
... comparable achievement in the US. It has been 
estimated that “about one-third of the income 
difference per man prevailing in the two coun- 
tries at the beginning of the 1960s appears to 
have been the riesult of lower Canadian educa- 
tional attainments.” 

If the “quiet moral superiority” cannot be 
justified, it nevertheless appears to be a distinc- 
tive Canadian characteristic— albeit, a par- 
adoxical one, for Canada’s national inferiority 
complex is also well-known. If Canada’s atti- 
tude is not unique, it is probably stronger be- 
cause of the proximity of the Jolly Green Giant 
which, so they say, owns Canadian industry, 
controls the mass media, manipulates the text- 
book market, and staffs the universities— so that 
Canadians are concerned not only about repa- 
triating the constitution, but v'ith repossessing 
Canadian industry, re-allocating Canadian ad- 
vertising, re-claiming Canadian personnel lost 
in the brain-drain, and re-staffing Canadian 
universities with a majority of Canadians. 



▼ T hile Canadians may have been 
too polite to scrawl “Yankee Go Home” on 
campus walls, on May 17 last, representatives 
of eleven Canadian universities held a sympo- 
sium in Montreal on the Americanization of 
Canadian Higher education and they set up 
a committee to consider imposing a quota sys- 
tem for US academics in this country. Canada 
has a special love-hate relationship with the 
US which in terms of edtTcation means 
borrowing ideas, research findings, techniques 
and teachers but offsetting all this by main- 
taining a protective feeling of superiority. 

In the past it has been shown that Canadian 
students tend to be conservative. Yet one of 
the most turbulent issues across contemporary 
Canada is student unrest and recent studies 
show there is a strong counter-trend against 
traditional values. But everyone knows student 
protest is a global phenomenon with common 
idealistic causes as well as specific local content. 
As for the more general and militant student 
protests-one readily thinks of the sit-ins and 
take-overs at Simon Fraser, UBC, Ottawa, 
McGill, UNB, as well as the CEGEP strikes 
throughout Quebec. But don’t forget that the 
Laval students participated actively in the 
great asbestos strike of 1949. Perhaps Canada’s 
claim to uniqueness in the protest department 
is that it has put on the most expensive 
riot-the one at Sir George Williams University 
where the computer center was wrecked with 
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damage approaching $2 million. Amid all the 
campus uproar, Canada shares with other 
countries an extraordinary number of entries 
in the “Presidents Wanted” section of the aca- 
demic vacancies lists (Montreal’s The Gazette, 
of May, 1969 accounts for thirteen such open- 
ings). 

In 1956, Dr. Joseph Katz (in his Canadian 
Education Today, McGraw Hill) wrote: “Perhaps 
the foremost characteristic of Canadian educa- 
tion today is that of a more or less strict adher- 
ence to the principle that a good education is 
one which produces a self-disciplined person, 
possessed oLa general education which has 
given him both depth and breadth of under- 
standing.” It is difficult for anyone over thirty 
to quarrel with the values suggested here, but 
I wonder if Dr. Katz would make the same 
judgment in 1969 that he did in 1956? 

We can see that there appears to be little 
that is really unique in Canadian educa- 
tion— not the national structure, or lack of it; 
not the language problems; not the propensity 
to borrow, nor the Anti-Americanism, nor the 
ambivalent superiority /inferiority feelings; not 
the habit of holding royal commissions nor the 
inadequacy of the schools in inculcating “de- 
sirable” national values, not even the student 
unrest. But there are three recurring themes: 



1. Canadian society and Canadian education 
are often described as “Mosaic,” that is, com- 
posed of discrete pieces not fused into a single 
substance, as opposed to the US “melting pot.” 

2. Canadians tend to think of themselves as 
different from Americans; as Mordecai Richler 
said in his piece in The New Romans, we are 
not quite sure what the Canadian identity is, 
but it is “something nice, very nice.” 

3. It is generally agreed that Canadians are 
prudent, solid citizens, that Trudeaumania was 
atypically Canadian in its emotionality, in its 
concern with style rather than substance. 

The time has come to cast doubt on all these. 




anadian education is different from 
that in the US, but the mosaic image will not 
do. “Mosaic” is altogether too flat (whether 
horizontal of vertical), too static to apply to 
the cauldron that is Canada. 

And Canadians and Canadian educators are 
not all blessedly above their neighbors. Cana- 
dians are not all nice— inefficiency, hypocrisy, 
and academjc politics can be found here as 
elsewhere. 



As for the one about substance not style— it 
is indisputable that the Canadian people elect- 
ed Pierre Elliot Trudeau Prime Minister and 
in the last five years there could scarcely have 
been more exciting domestic politics anywhere, 
from the Munsinger and Rivard affairs to 
“Quebec fibre!” With the increasingly young 
population, it will be style that continues to 
count, the style of Trudeau, and Expo, and 
McLuhan— self-conscious perhaps, but steadily 
acquiring polish. 

Canadian education is no longer only con- . 
cemed with solid substance anchored to the 
past. It is in motion, sometimes lurching, 
sometimes tripping the light fantastic. Though 
the steps of this dance are known to others— the 
aims, structure, curricula, problems all exist 
elsewhere— yet, there is something special in the 
arrangement here, a unique pas de deux, an ' 
original creation produced not from the vital- 
choreography of Canadian education. While 
there may be no unique characteristics in 
Canadian education, Canadian education is 
indeed unique. 

Margaret Gillet is a Professor of Education at Mac- 
donald College. 



by HARVEY MAYNE 



SENATE MEETING, 12 NOVEMBER 
On smoking during Senate meetings, Senatorial efficiency, 
and the Generation Gap 



Senate convened at 2:30 p'.m. on Thursday, 12 
November, under the chairmanship of Vice- 
Principal (Academic) Oliver. 

Senate received as information a memoran- 
dum from the Steering Committee which re- 
ported that a member of Senate had been 
“pointing, out that the air intake into the 
Council Room is at the end near the windows. 
So if cigar and pipe smokers could sit well 
down-wind at the other side of the room, they 
could enjoy their polluted air secure in the 
knowledge that they were not lessening the 
senatorial efficiency of their weaker (non- 
smoking) brethren.” Dr. Edward C. Webster, 
who was smoking a pipe at the side opposite 
the windows, was asked by the Vice-Principal 
(Academic) whether he knew “where the wind 
was blowing.” Senator Webster answered that 
“for 40 years, I have thought that if I smoked 
near the windows, the smoke would go out. 
I never realized that until now the smoke could 
come in. I guess it must be a generation gap.” 

Senator George Johnston expressed grave 
doubts about the validity of a document re- 
ferred to Senate, purporting to be a resolution 
adopted by the Departmental Assembly of the 
English Department on October 28, 1969. The 
“resolution” recommends “that the University 
Statutes should expressly recognize that the 
main responsibility for all appointments rests 
upon the Departments: these Departments to 
be recognized in the Statutes as defining their 
own internal structure.” 

Senator Johnston was distressed that the 
“resolution” might not “represent anything 
except a tiny minority. Anyone who takes only 
one course in English is entitled to attend 
meetings of the Departmental Assembly, so 
what does this mean?” i 

Senator Trevor Lloyd asked, “what is a de- 



partmental assembly?” to which no member 
of Senate could answer definitely. He also re- 
quested the English Department “to rewrite the 
third and fourth ‘Whereas’ of this resolution 
into good English.” Specifically, Prof. Lloyd 
referred to a part of the third “whereas” which 
read “any departmental decisions on funda- 
mental matters . . . can at present be abrogated 
by a number of administrative echelons .” 

By unanimous consent, Senate approved a 
motion to table the resolution in question until 
further information was received. 

A lengthy debate took place over a motion by 
Senator Julius Grey which reads as follows: 
whereas: the Board of Governors has acted 
laudably in extending aid to well-qualified 
Czechoslovakian students forced to leave 
their native land by political events; 
whereas: it is the moral obligation for the 
university to extend aid to students in exile 
for political reasons; 

whereas: most of the students exiled in 
Montreal are American students; 
be it resolved: that the Senate recommend 
to the Board of Governors to extend the aid 
to similarly qualified students from the USA. 

Senator Grey pointed out that he had presented 
his motion more than a year ago. He insisted 
that he wanted “an impartial, just decision. 
As asked by the Canadian Government, the 
Board of Governors agreed to give aid to stu- 
dents from Czechoslovakia. The same could be 
done here. For these US students, there is a 
problem of political exile . . . The University 
should not follow the views of a foreign gov- 
ernment like the United States. Otherwise, it 
would not accept any other views. 

“We are not discussing here who is right or 
wrong. It would be unthinkable not to grant 
the right of political asylum to these refugees 



from the United States. Nothing other tfian 
the opinion that the invasion of Czechoslovakia , 
was wrong but the US war involvement is right 
could prevent Senate from passing this motion 
... It is clear that we would be helping only 
those who were well qualified academically.” 

Vice-Principal Oliver then read from a re- 
port of the Senate Committee on External 
University Policy • which had discussed Mr. 
Grey’s motion. The report stressed the “prob- 
lem of identifying students in exile.” There 
might also be difficulties for the student in 
question, as to how his behavior might be 
reflected in his own country. 

Senator Dalbir Bindra suggested that “in 
Czechoslovakia, a foreign power came in, due 
process was terminated, an$l the people did not 
have free travel ... In the United States there 
is no atmosphere of repression— everybody is 
bending over backward . . .. With all the faults 
of the United States, that country remains 
unsurpassed in many human endeavours . . . 
Senate should not encourage things that these 
US students in Canada will regret for the rest 
of their lives.” 

Senator Lloyd stressed that the university 
“should not get boxed in for supporting the 
intellectuals of other countries. The draft 
dodger is not making the choice of being a 
conscientious objector. He is not sacrificing that 
much since his language and academic 
qualifications are adjustable ... In any case, 
the present situation won’t last for more than 
a year— the US student here is not worse off 
than any other displaced person.” 

Senator Grey answered that “throughout 
these speeches, everybody says the United 
States is not bad. They seem to say that there 
is a difference between military invasion into 
Czechoslovakia and the United States invasion 
of Viet Nam. In the minds of students, there 
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is a much different opinion. As for me, I think 
the war in Viet Nam is one hundred times as 
bad as anything in Europe since World War 
II. 

“Unless we say we support the policy of 
Mitchell Sharp now, of Howard Green seven 
years ago, and of David Lewis 10 years from 
now, ... we should pass my motion ... If a 
group of Red army soldiers had deserted, I am 
sure we would have rushed to their aid. 

“There is no excuse now, unless we see a 
difference between those who suffer the evil- 
doers and run away, and those who belong to 
the community from which the evil-doers 
operate and also run away.” 

The Chancellor commented that an amend- 
ment by Senator Johnston which would have 
deleted the "whereas” in Mr. Grey’s motion, 
“so as not to take a moral decision for the US 
students,” and would have stipulated that help 
would be granted to students who could per- 
suade the Admissions Committee that they 
“can not safely return to the United States,” 
might, in the Chancellor’s words, “allow the 
Board of Governors to help those US students 
who wanted to escape from the capital gains 
tax.” 

- After several amendments and sub-amend- 
ments were dealt with, Professor Leo Yaffe 
proposed a “motherhood resolution” as a sub- 
amendment which initially carried 17-2 and 
was then passed as a Senate resolution to re- 
place Senator Grey’s motion. It reads: 

Senate re-affirms the view that all qualified 
students resident in Canada, irrespective of 
national origin or political belief, be given 
as much financial assistance towards tuition 
as is feasible, on the basis of financial need. 

After recess, Senate voted to reconsider the 
motion originally proposed by ex-student Sen- 
ate Foster on the McConnell Memorial Fel- 
lowships Committee, and the complaint raised 
against it by Mr. John Fekete, a former McGill 
student who had failed in his application for 
a fellowship. 

A letter from the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Professor M.J. Dunbar, was read to Senate. 
The letter stated that any attempt to set up 
a Commission of Inquiry into the Committee 
would result in the immediate resignation of 
its members. A letter of resignation from the 
Committee from Professor A. Malloch was also 
read. Professor Malloch claimed that the com- 
mittee had acted in a way open to question 
in denying Mr. Fekete a fellowship. 

Senator Johnston expressed the view of many 
Senators when he asserted that Foster’s motion 
was the consequence of “a vitriolic, political 
burst of temper— Mr. Fekete has already moved 
himself away to another continent— and is thus 
not suffering in the least.” 

Senator S. Solomon said that Senate “should 
not prolong the agony too much.” So much 
time has passed that it would serve no good 
purpose to carry out an investigation. After one 
hour of debate the original motion of Mr. 
Foster was defeated unanimously. 

Reports from the Academic Policy 
Committee 

Vice-Principal Oliver, as chairman of the Aca- 
demic Policy Committee, then presented to 
Senate the Committee’s 58th and 60th Report. 
He indicated that he had a Special Summer 
Report to submit to Senate, but was asked by 
Senate to circulate it in writing. A number of 
Senators have already indicated their reserva- 
tion about certain experimental programs in- 
stituted in the summer which they feel involve 
principles to be debated. 



Senate received the 58th report of the APC 
which recommended to Senate the approval of 
the Interim Report of the Subcommittee on 
Educational Procedures to investigate Grading 
and Examination at McGill. The Interim Re- 
port reads: 

The Subcommittee decided that the interests 
of the Academic Community would be 
served best by holding an open symposium 
on the topic. This was held in March with 
Dr. Bloom of the University of Chicago as 
principal speaker; Dr. Gutelius of Medicine, 
and Dr. Ramsey also made presentations. 

The Subcommittee is now being enlarged 
to ensure wide representation: It will be 
meeting regularly in the future and it is 
hoped that a report will be ready before the 
end of 1969. 

Senate then approved the 60th Report of the 
Academic Policy Committee, whose recom- 
mendation had in large measure already been 
approved in the name of Senate. However, it 
referred one item, the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of International Studies, to a future 
meeting. ^ 

Professor Oliver reported that “the sub-com- 
mittee has been established on the basis of a 
grant from the Ford Foundation for a new 
development, to think through some kind of 
co-ordinated scheme.” The Report recom- 
mends the establishing of a Program of Inter- 
national Studies under a Director. 

Senator Lloyd stressed the need for more 
discussion. “At ten to six,” he asked, “do we 
license the university to do all sorts of things. 
This is the old story of the Centre for Develo- 
ping Areas Studies. We aught to consider 
whether perhaps days of advice from political 
scientists has passed, from economists is pass- 
ing. Perhaps we need the plumbers now. All 
these questions should be considered.” 

At 6:21 p.m. Senate adjourned because of 
a lack of quorum. 



1 1 ,000 ABSTAIN: 

is student 

authoritarianism dead? 

The authoritarian student movement, which 
has plagued the campus for at least the last 
twelve months, has died a sudden death. The 
vast majority of McGill students are uninter- 
ested in their representation on Senate. These 
are two assumptions which it is not too difficult 
to deduce from the results of a general election 
held Wednesday, November 12. 

Out of at least 13,000 students eligible to 
vote, only 2250 (17.3%) exercised their right. 
The leading Senator-elect, Mr. Christopher 
Portner, did not even receive the support of 
half of the students who cast ballots— his vote 
was 1092, 8.5% of the students eligible to vote. 

Five other elected Senators— Messieurs Dan- 
ield J. Luchins, Martin Frederick Shapiro, 
Peter Thomas Chinloy, Sheldon B. Ungar, and 
Dan-Paul Hartmann received 930, 895, 785, 
544, and 523 votes respectively. This amounts 
to a mere 7.2%, 6.9%, 6.1%, 4.2%, and 4.0% 
of the eligible votes, or 41.3%, 39.8%, 33.8%, 
24.2%, and 23.3% of the actual votes cast. 

Although the count seems to be shockingly 
low, it is close to the average usually cast in 
general campus elections. Howard Stanis- 
lawski, Chief Returning Officer of the McGill 
Students’ Society, said “The number of ballots 
was certainly not disappointing.” 



A movement to spoil ballots, which had 
seemed to have been gaining momentum dur- 
ing the week before the election, failed utterly. 
Only 175 were declared invalid, and of these 
not more than half are expected to be due to 
the “Spoil Your Ballot” movement. The latter 
movement was initiated by a group of students 
who claimed a vote for Senate would “legiti- 
mize an illegitimate body.” The group includes 
a variety of “radicals,” ex-student Senators, and 
other student politicians who have been known 
to participate in many' similar campaigns in 
the past, including “McGill Franqais,” “student 
parity,” and “Quebec unilingualism.” 



ACADEMIC 

POLICY 

COMMITTEE 

The Report of the Sub-Committee on Di- 
plomas, which was passed by the Academic 
Policy Committee on 19 June, 1969, will be 
presented to Senate for approval in the near 
future. 

The APC was asked by Senate on 19 April, 
1968 “to review the general question and general 
status of diplomas in the University.” Prior to 
this, discussion had taken place in Senate about 
plans for a Diploma in Education. 

The Sub-Committee on Diplomas, chaired 
by Professor J.R. Mallory and consisting of 
academics from all sectors of the university, 
met to decide on a general policy which would 
govern all existing and future diploma pro- 
grams at McGill. The Sub-Committee distin- 
guished three different kinds of diplomas, Spe- 
cial, Professional, and Postgraduate. 

Special Diplomas were designated as those 
awarded by a faculty other than Graduate 
Studies and Research, and generally reqqire 
only secondary education as a qualification for 
admission. Examples of this are the Diplomas 
in Translation and Agriculture. 

Professional diplomas are those which “exist 
in such fields as education, are controlled by 
the relevant faculty, and are granted after 
completion of a program of special and 
professional courses.” 

Post-graduate diplomas are those “granted 
by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search after the completion of a program of 
post-graduate courses which are also part of 
the requirements for post-graduate degrees in 
many disciplines including engineering, law 
and medicine.” These diplomas are usually 
offered as integral parts of “refresher,” retrain- 
ing, and special training programs for civil 
servants and industrialists. 

The Subcommittee recommended that exist- 
ing “special” Diploma Programs be allowed to 
continue, but that the University should not 
institute any additional programs of this sort. 
“Professional Diplomas may be an appropriate 
way of recognizing specific programs of study 
in the professional aspects of a subject.” The 
sub-committee proposed that the criteria 
maintained for the Diplomas in Education 
should be generalized for all professional di- 
plomas— “that admission should be open only 
to candidates with university degrees, and that 
second class standing be the normal minimum 
for admission.” 

The sub-committee felt that while “in the 
future the term ‘diploma’ should in the main 
be reserved for programs of post-graduate 

continued page 20 



FEEDBACK 

feedback welcomes opinion from its read- 

ERS, ON AND OFF CAMPUS. LETTERS SHOULD BE 
SHORT, MAXIMUM OF 500 WORDS. 

Discrimination at McGill 
Under the McGill Group Insurance Policy, no 
provision is made for a man whose wife is 
employed at McGill and is paying full premi- 
um rates. That is to say, although a woman 
is the supporting member of a family and her 
husband is a dependent (in my case, he is a 
student), he is not covered by her insurance 
policy. She is,‘ therefore, obliged to pay for this 
policy even though it does not take her specific 
needs into, account. Since male employees at' 
McGill are assured of their wives’ inclusion in 
the policy, there seems to be a clear case of 
discrimination against female employees at 
McGill. . 

Nelly Young, 
Translation Department, 
Information Office 

Duty is as duty does 

I hope you will allow me to answer your guest 
editorialist, Professor P.J. Harris (“A clear 
duty to remain English,” McGill Reporter, Oct. 
31). 

Professor Harris provides a most powerful 
argument in favour of Quebec’s secession from 
the rest of Canada by his clear statement: 
“The language of Canada is English [italics his] 
with special safeguards for the preservation of 
the minority French language included in the 
BNA Act.” My English-Canadian friends are 
staunch believers in a bilingual Canada with 
equal rights for both languages. It is just as 
well that Professor Harris has .corrected their 
mistaken -viewsr-Personally i- amrnot much in 
' favour of Qp6bec’s secession from Canada 
(although I do believe in its right to self-deter- 
mination) not because Quebec needs English 
Canada but because English Canada needs 
Quebec. Without the French factor English 
Canada would become a cultural and political 
annex of the United States. If however Profes- 
sor Harris is correct in saying that the language 
of Canada is English, with nothing but “special 
safeguards” for French, then Quebec has no 
option but to secede. I do not think any 
French-Canadian, not even the most loyal fed- 
eralist, will be satisfied with “special safe- 
guards.” If some hesitant separatists still have 
doubts they will lose them after reading Pro- 
fessor Harris’ editorial. 

Professor Harris is quite right when he points 
out that Quebec is not entirely composed of 
French-speakers, giving the figure of 1,100,000 
non-French-speakers. Since French is not my 
mother tongue I fall into this category myself. 
But if our language is not French it is not 
necessarily English. It may be Polish (as in my 
case), or Russian,, or Ukrainian, or Serbo-Croat, 
or Hungarian, or Yiddish, or Greek, or Ameri- 
can, or Arabic, or Urdu, or Chinese, or Japa- 
nese, or even Italian. Why must we all be 
classified as English? Professor Harris will reply 
that the immigrants in Quebec want to assimi- 
late into the English minority. He will quote 
high-sounding phrases like “immigrants,” 
“freedom of choice between the two official 
languages.” In the unnatural colonial socio- 
economic situation of Quebec, this freedom is 
an illusion. The immigrant has no choice. He 
is forced to “choose” English. I believe we 
members of the linguistic minorities in Quebec 
(including members of the English-speaking 
minority) have the right to speak any language 
we like at home, but we also have the right 



and the duty to integrate ourselves with the 
cultural life of the French majority. • 

Founding an Islamic Institute at l’Universit£ 
de Montreal would solve the problem of the 
lack of a French-language Islamic Institute in 
Quebec (or anywhere in the Western hemis- 
phere) if we accept Professor Harris’ thesis that 
McGill’s chief responsibilities are to the En- 
glish-speaking minority in Quebec which, as 
has been shown above, is not as large as he 
claims. There remains however the problem of 
financing the new Islamic Institute at l’Uni- 
versitd de Montreal. Most of the wealth in 
Quebec is in the hands of Anglo-American 
business corporations. Perhaps the Quebec 
Government could raise some money by na- 
tionalising those corporations. I doubt whether 
Professor Harris would approve of such a solu- 
tion in spite of his good will towards the es- 
tablishment of more French-language campuses 
in the Province. 

In conclusion may I assure Professor Harris 
that I have no intention of Frenchifying McGill 
by force against the wishes of its members. I 
am well aware that for the moment the parti- 
sans of McGill Franqais form a small minority 
on the campus, either among the staff or stu- 
dents. But to-morrow? A couple of years ago 
no one would have dreamt that even a small 
group of English-Canadian students would 
embrace the cause of French-Canadian na- 
tionalism and demand a French McGill. A 
couple of years from now this group may grow 
to become the majority. Meanwhile I think 
we have the right to express our views. 

Yours for the integration of McGill in Quebec, 

Jan W.- Weryho, 
Islamic Institute 

Study Centre for Paraliterature 
During the Winter semester of -1968-1 969, -re- 
searchers from the University of Montreal, Sir 
George Williaths University, Loyola, and Mc- 
Gill united for the purpose of founding an 
“Interuniversity Research Centre ih Parali- 
terature.” 

Literary criticism and traditional forms of 
university study tend to neglect an immense 
production on the margin of the literature of 
high culture: dime novels, pornographic epics, 
melodramas, detective and spy novels, science 
fiction, teenage romance novels, and, if one 
adds non-written forms of communication, 
comics, lyrics of hit tunes. 

These writings, which suffer in common from 
the ostracism of literary criticism, distinguish 
themselves from products of the “official” liter- 
ature by a scheme of rhetoric codes, an ideo- 
logy, modes of production and consumption 
that appear to us worthy of serious perusal. 

It is clear that this “marginal” literature, for 
more than a century, has satisfied the basic 
cultural needs of the masses. Its topics and story 
lines, far from being only the corruption or 
coagulation of those of “high” literature, have 
often served as paradigms for the latter. It is 
in paraliterature that we find the true mytho- 
logy of our time. 

Our concern was to attain a definition, in 
a manner other than that which purely stylistic 
analysis and sociological concepts could yield. 
Also, we wish historically .chart certain genres 
and. themes throughout this movement, and 
finally to provide a theoretical background to 
which other researchers in parallel fields could 
refer in their efforts. ‘ 

In 1969, the Centre organized several meet- 
ing open to the public, at McGill, where diverse 
opinions were held forth and hotly debated. 
The Centre puts out mimeographed copies of 
its minutes (“Proceedings of the University 
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Research Center in Paraliterature”) for its 
members. 

We are anxious to preserve the interuniver- 
sity character of the Centre: it is a question, 
in effect, of maintaining a very unusual group, 
made up of members of the largest Montreal 
universities, necessarily bilingual, and working 
together in the domain of the Humanities. 

Marc Angenot, 
Department of 
French Language and Literature, 
McGill University 

Vietnam: more facts than feelings 

I had always assumed that college students 
were much more. intellectual, i.e. much more 
given to examining the evidence, than those 
outside the colleges. You can then imagine my 
surprise when I discovered that this wasn’t true. 
I discovered that so many students were so 
committed emotionally to an NLF victory that 
they could not imagine any Vietnamese groups 
outside the NLF who are patriotic, want the 
US out of Vietnam, and want the present South 
Vietnamese government overthrown. Thus 
they do not realize that many anti-NLF Bud- 
dhist bonzes in Vietnam oppose US policies 
and want US troops out of Vietnam imme- 
diately (e.g. see Hanh’s book, Lotus In A Sea Of 
Fire, for an account by such a Buddhist monk) 
and choose not to take into account the role of 
non-NLF Buddhists in overthrowing Diem 
(see Pike’s book, Viet Cong, as well as Hanh’s 
book for such accounts). It would seem that 
any negotiations for a future South Vietnam- 
ese government must not only include direct 
negotiations between the US and the NLF sup- 
ported government (as the North Vietnamese 
government has asked for) but also negotia- 
tions between_the..US and these other patriotic 
Vietnamese groups. Any disagreement with- 
this would seem to be flying in the face of 
the facts. 

I would also like to suggest that the support- 
ers of the NLF have a too rosy view of their 
predecessor, the Vietminh. Thus it seems to me 
very likely, that the Vietminh were sometimes 
extremely brutal to the so-called common peo- 
ple that they were trying to liberate (see, for 
example, Dr. Tom Doolie’s book, Deliver Us 
From Evil, for such an account). 

I would like to end this letter by reaffirming 
my belief that the US must get out of Vietnam 
now (it seems to me quite obvious that the US 
is no longer wanted there by most Vietnamese 
whether they be pro-NLF, anti-NLF, or neu- 
tral), but that it is very important for those 
who want the US out to try to deal more with 
the facts than with their own feelings. 

Yours truly, 
Robert Feinstein, Ph.D. 



Poetry and Bi-Lingual Instruction 

“Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world,” declared Shelly in his “A Defense 
of Poetry.” It may be possible to derive from 
this statement, for the McGill administration 
and for course-work offered, at least a modicum 
of support for bilingual instruction. 

John Keats wrote a poem in English with 
the French title, “La belle Dame sans merci.” 
Wallace Stevens wrote “bi-lingual” poems witli 
lines such as follows: 

Who saw the mortal massives of the blooms 
Of water moving on the water-floor? 
C’itait mon frbe du del, ma vie, mon or. 

T.S. Eliot,. who went so far as to write entire 
poems in French, (“Le Directeur,” “Melange,” 
Adult^re De Tout,” “Dans Le Restaurant,” 



“Lune De Miel”) likewise created “bi-lingual” 
poetry, as in the third section of “The Waste- 
land”: 

O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 
And on her daughter 
They wash their feet in soda water 
El 0 ces voix d’enfants, chantant 
dans la coupole!, 

And Arthur Rimbaud, whose English may well 
have been too weak to haye enabled him to 
do justice to whole poems in English -or to 
occasional lines, nonetheless generously man- 
aged to provide several of his poems with titles 
which serve bi-lingually (“Antique,” “Phrases,” 
“Vagabonds,” “Marine”). 

The upshot of such developments in poetry 
for possible new techniques of communication 
in the classroom is not uninteresting. Following 
Keats, a lecture given entirely in English might 
nonetheless be introduced with a French sub- 
ject-title. In the manner of Stevens, material 
spoken in French could be included as the 
lecture in English began to get underway. Tak- 
ing a cue from Eliot, the results would be the 
same as in the case of Stevens, or else lectures 
would in their entirety be delivered in French. 
Using the model of Rimbaud, instructors 
would adroitly elect to communicate only with 
those words which have identical meanings in 
either language. 

Students exposed to such methods could, in 
their turn, soon be expected to respond in an 
appropriate fashion. Classroom comments 
might contain odd words in English, even 
words in French, or else a complete comment 



CHESS 

by CAMILLE COUDARI 

It is common in our society to extend the use 
of the word “philosophy” to each and every 
phenomenon around. And as if its original 
meaning were not already difficult enough to 
grasp, it has been spread around with so little 
discernment that today, from Playboy to brush- 
selling, just about everything has achieved 
“philosophic” status. So many abuses has this 
word suffered that, as a natural result of such 
an orgy, it has been weakened to the extent 
of losing not only its class but also its 
significance. Thus one may call the following 
discussion “philosophical” without fear of os- 
tentation, yet with indeed no merit considering 
the emptiness of the term. In such a case, one 
would have- to explain the purpose of this as- 
sertion with a more precise and detailed analy- 
sis, but as for ourselves, being far more inter- 
ested in the nature of chess than in labelling 
the following essay, we find it unnecessary to 
elaborate on the latter and will leave it up to 
the reader to find the convenient label. 

The Problem 

In the preliminaries of our research, we have, 
through the concept of center, established the 
basic law of criteria— maximum exploitation of 
energy in a minimum of time. On the other 
hand, we also found out that there exists in 
chess no such thing as a set of principles or 
a theory of realizing this aim universally: these 
entailing the fact that chess is a most casustical 
phenomenon. 

These are the two notions with which we 
are at last going to endeavour to settle our 
original problem, what is chess? That is, in 
which field of human activity can it be, if 
possible, included? This is of course the ques- 
tion upon which our whole research is focused 



in one language might then promptly be trans- 
lated into the other (which could certainly be 
depended upon to stimulate a United Nations 
atmosphere). Student papers might well be 
written in alternating paragraphs, as might 
new text-books in a variety of fields prepared 
to meet the requirements of a new situation. 
And in creative writing courses, the poetry 
produced would more than likely add to that 
tradition which, as we have seen, Keats, Ste- 
vens, Eliot, and Rimbaud may be said to hold 
in common, though, needless to say, none were 
subjected to such techniques, and none would 
have wished to write such poetry had they been 
so subjected. 

David Lawson 
Faculty of Education 

What goes on at McLennan? 

Does anybody ever stop and think about what 
goes on at the McLennan? I mean the guards, 
the poking into bags, the peering under book 
jackets— in a university library. Are members 
of the Faculty not insulted by being subject 
to search and do they not cringe on seeing 
students, whose trust they expect, submitted 
to the same indignity? To what extent is con- 
centration and receptivity of the library user 
affected by the emotional tension created in 
these encounters and to what, extent is the use 
of the facilities deterred by a reluctance to be 
so abused? Stuff for the newly founded Centre 
for Learning! 

These questions are not asked for the first 
time, but should this foolishness be tolerated, 
it will become institutionalised, incapable of 



and which, strangely enough as I said before, 
has never been satisfyingly answered. 

Activity of the Mind 

It is generally accepted that there are three 
aspects to human behaviour— physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual— and that all three play 
a more or less important part in any human 
activity. Chess is no exception to this rule. But 
even though the physical training and the psy- 
chological preparation are exceedingly influen- 
tial on the course of a game, chess is and always 
remains essentially an activity of the mind. 

Now it is generally assumed that there are 
also three fields of intellectual activity— science, 
art, and of course, philosophy. Thus our origi- 
nal question evolves into -a new one: in which 
category or categories among those three is 
chess going to be included, if indeed it can only 
hope to rank into any of them? Only by ana- 
lysing the scientific, philosophic, and artistic 
elements of chess will we be able to find 
sufficient information to hope to solve this 
problem. 

Science and Chess 

Among the many myths about chess, one of 
the most common and deeply-rooted is the idea 
that chess is a game of mathematicians and 
therefore, of scientists in general. Nothing 
would be further from the truth. 

Indeed, chesspieces move along geometrical 
patterns, and, indeed, the board is beautifully 
geometric. But, in that case, the piano’s key- 
board is also beautifully geometrical and yet 
has, I gather, little to do with geometry. Indeed, 
the chess-player “calculates” his moves and so 
does the- mathematician with, say, his equa- 
tions. But one “foresees” whereas the other 
“counts” and people have confused the two 
meanings of the word. These are, by the way, 
two good examples of stupid but alas quite 
common analogic reasoning. 

But how we can really refute this whole 



change. Suspicion of the public use of alcohol 
leads to the establishment of the Provincial 
Liquor Commission and its distribution outlets, 
a cumbersome bureaucracy staffed by an over- 
weight personnel barely able to distinguish 
between red and white. The structure has per- 
sisted so long that any talk of demounting it 
brings cries of concern for the poor ducks who 
stand behind the counters. Will the fate of the 
Barnes brigade serve to justify the maintenance 
of a degrading and futile operation within the 
Campus? Justification must surely be the 
arresting of theft, the extent of book loss having 
been so great as to warrant the annual salaries 
of some twenty full-time guardians. Should loss 
prove (with the force demobilised) to be only 
half of this cost, the university could afford, 
within five years, a fine extension to its library. 

But cost-benefit aside, the academic com- 
munity tolerates an affront to faculty and stu- 
dent alike, a blatant discounting of human 
integrity that even the most crass of commer- 
cial wonder marts does not thrust in the face 
of its patrons. 

Does anybody still care about what goes bn 
at the McLennan? 

Joseph Baker, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture 



viewpoint is by recalling the definition of a 
science. For a science is a branch of study 
concerned with preservation and classification 
of facts especially. This is important to us, and 
is in flagrant contradiction with our second 
axiom which denied the existence of such gen- 
eral or universal laws or principles in chess. 
Indeed, it is evident that the more casuistical 
a phenomenon is, the less scientific it may be, 
and chess is, as we know, the casuistical phe- 
nomenon “par excellence.” Actually far from 
being systemizable, chess is, as we shall prove 
next week, quite dialectical which is perhaps, 
why, I reckon, the Jews, because of their dia- 
lectical conception of life (see “Reflexions sur 
la Question Juive,” by J-P Sartre), have always 
dominated the chess scene. 

At any rate, today we have established that 
there exists no common ground between science 
and chess. Next week, we shall explore chess 
as an art. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Blues Chased a Rabbit 
by Seymour Blicker 

reviewed by SANDRA KOLBER 

Chateau Books Limited has just published a 
first novel, Blues Chased a Rabbit, by a young 
Montrealer, Seymour Blicker. Six years in the 
writing— the author holds a full-time job as an 
administrator with a large local real estate 
company— there is nothing dated about the 
story or about the story’s hero: Jason, a black 
man in America today, goes in search of his 
soul. In fact, there is an ageless classicism to 
the portrait and development of Jason that 
puts him beyond any time, whether World 
War II concentration camps or feudal despotism. 
The book is wholly Jason’s quest— predicated, of 
course, on conjuctions and interrelationships 
between him and the world, man’s abuse to 
fellow-man and man’s feinting and duelling 
towards and against what he is. 

The story’s outline is bare— nothing more or 
less, truly, than a premise for the internal 
canvas upon which Jason, a black musician 
made-good in New York, returns to his past 
and his roots in a not-to-be-denied, almost 
obsessive need for confrontation with his naked, 
unadorned self. 

After the accidental death of his wife, Jason 
is unable to contain his melancholy and futile 
sense of loneliness and waste. Freak-out drugs 
refuse to release him, as do old friendships and 
lessons he thought would sustain him, which 
it turns out he has never absorbed. There seems 
no way out but to go back to the hated Missis- 
sippi of his childhood where, in memory, his 
father still stands abjectly broken by tow-head- 
ed boys taunting and destroying adult man- 
hood with colour. 

So he makes his missioned way, hitchhiking, 
bussing, and tramping, into the land of his 
birth. Arrested under the vagrancy laws which, 
to this day, allow southern farmers to exploit 
free labour, he becomes a virtual slave, inden- 
tured to Harlan Smith, the desolate and des- 
perate white man, struggling to hold on to a 
way of life which is irrevocably disintegrating 
all around him. 

Robart is his fellow captive, a southern black 
who has had no exposure or choice. In Robart, 
Jason faces his own concealed reflection, with 
its deceit, self-disgust, and every gradation of 
violence and fear of castration that ensues from 
anger and unventilated rage. Jason must finally 
admit that so much of what he has projected 
onto others is nothing but his own internal 
diseases, ravaging him from within. 

Blicker is a subtle and sensitive writer. His 
perception is particularly acute and psycholog- 
ically sound in the rounded-out figure of Jason, 
and the multivaried layers of emotion that hide 
and consort under manhood, terror, and shame 
at its absence, in infinite shiftings and shades. 

In Eldrige Cleaver’s Soul On Ice, the author 
expounds an explicit theory of black-white 
sexuality and resolve. While Blicker, the novel- 
ist, does not do anything so obvious, there is, 
in Blues Chased a Rabbit, a meaningful underly- 
ing suggestion of Blicker’s own truth— that the 
white man not only permitted, but actively 
encouraged and helped disseminate the myth 
of the black man’s superior sexual prowess, 
which he must now destroy to regain his own 
suppressed virility. Blicker uses hints of latent 
homosexuality and sadism, in his white char- 
acters, to show the poignant manifestations of 




Seymour Blicker, Montreal novelist, author of Blues 
Chased a Rabbit. 



the precariously weak power of the southern 
white man. But to Jason, their chattel and 
subject, every torture devised by them against 
him seems like a nightmare come true— tests 
he himself could not have invented better to 
measure his mettle, succumb or survive as he 
must. 

The Preacher, Jason’s childhood mentor, 
taught that the white man’s hate is killing hate, 
sick from within. But black man’s hate is put 
into him from the outside, and grows from 
outside in; Jason is torn between many more 
worlds than only the black and the white. He 
has tasted the lot of the northern black who 
makes good, who is probably, he comes to 
ascertain, worse off than “the poorest cat in 
Harlem,” walking his tightrope over the ocean. 
When the southern black gets mad, he knows 
what he is mad at. It is specific, spelled out. 



Tom among so many tones and dialects of 
personality, Jason is fragmented and crumbled, 
before he starts to rebuild himself into his 
eventual man. “What is the proper role here?” 
he is constantly asking himself, obsequious and 
fawning, cool and disdainfully aloof. Can hon- 
our be salvaged and how? 

Blues Chased a Rabbit is a somber and serious 
book. No light entertainment or escape reading, 
it has merit, dignity, and significance. In one 
man’s, Jason’s, search for himself through 
strata of anguish and yearning, internal and 
external humiliation, anger, conflict, and pride 
that indenture him master and slave, Seymour 
Blicker manages to convey uncontrived and 
universal truths. Blues Chased a Rabbit is a very 
privileged “first.” 

Sandra Kolber is a free-lance journalist, poet, and 
author. 



MUSIC 

by STEVEN FREYGOOD 

After Christmas, a seminar in “ear cleaning” 
(after Murray Schafer) and the technique of 
musical improvisation will be given by the 
writer of this column. Along the lines of the 
course I gave a few years ago at the Montreal 
Free University, the six to eight week seminar 
will cover such topics as music as a state of 
mind; musical encounter; music as 
drama— drama as music; improvisation in older 
musical styles; concept formation and musical 
form; “game rules” and operations on sets. 

The seminar and workshop will be open to 
both professional and amateur musicians and 
actors by audition. If you are interested in 
further information please leave your name and 
phone number c/o Steven Freygood, McGill 
Faculty of Music, 3605 Mountain Street. 

When I walk down Sherbrooke Street these 
days I feel the sounds like a soft steel rod 
skewering my head right through the ears like 
a shish kebab. What to do? Either fight the 
sound or absorb it like a sensual sponge. Out 
on the West Coast, Murray Schafer is spend- 
ing less and less time on music, more and more 
time fighting the government hovercraft on the 
bay. 

Some weeks ago Allen Ginsberg gave a quiet 
and sensitive reading of his poems and songs 
at the Student Centre. In the basement, a rock 
group was rehearsing (?) with such an incredi- 
ble thunder that only the hardened and the 
stoned could sit in the room for more than five 
or ten minutes. They ignored all attempts by 
the building management to ask them to turn 
down the volume. After each set someone in 
the group would shout, “Can you hear us 
Allen?” The small audience that could stand 
their racket seemed to find this very funny. 
When asked to turn down the sound they ans- 
wered “Don’t bug us. We’re doing our thing!” 

The students in my ear training courses and 
my occasional lecture in the English depart- 
ment have agreed that music is sound, any 
sound which we wish to organise into a pattern 
with other sounds. The process of organisation 
we call music. Noise is any sound or sounds 
we wish to block out. It is hoped that the 
improvisation seminar will show people how 
any and all sounds may be organised into 
meaningful gestalts in a process much like film 
editing. 

Silence is elusive and relative at best. I locked 
some in a box the other day but opened it today 
and found only the roar of the ignorant mob. 
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COMING 

EVENTS 



NOVEMBER 21 TO NOVEMBER 28 



Send notices cf coming events, photographs, 
illustrations, etc., to M. Cowen, Information 
Office, Administration Building, Room 633, McGiil 
(392-5301 , -5306). Deadline: Friday noon, a week 
before the issue in which the notice is to appear. 



art exhibition: Forty works of Picasso at the 
Galerie Godard Lefort to November 29th, 1490 
Sherbrooke St. West. 

back door coffee house: Blues Singer John 
Hammond and Montreal’s Bruce Murdoch, 
two shows, Nov. 21 and 22, 985 Sherbrooke 
St. West. 

p 

comedy: German Section of the International 
Theatre, La Poudriere presents das offer 
Helena by Wolfgang Hildesheimer, directed 
by Eva Lynn. 

conference: “Instructional ~ Innovations in 
Higher Education,” sponsored by The Centre 
for Learning and Development, McGill Uni- 
versity, with the co-operation of l’Association 
des Professeurs d’Education des Universities du 
Quebec. 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., engineering 
a learning system; 3:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m.,. 

MULTI-MEDIA APPROACHES IN THE UNIVERSITY 

classroom, Palmer Howard Theater, McIntyre 
Medical Science Bldg. 

exhibition: Lippel Gallery in co-operation with 
Canadian Arctic Producers invite you to an 
exhibition of some of the year’s best Arctic 
sculpture, Place Bonaventure Better Living 
Centre, to Nov. 22. 10:00 to 9:00 p.m. daily, 
10:00 to 6:00 p.m. Saturday. 

exhibition of recent paintings by Tom Forres- 
tall, Walter Klinkhoff Gallery, 1200 Sherbrooke 
St. West. 

Friday night cinema: The McGill Film Society 
presents le socrate directed by Robert La- 
poujade (France). “Probes intellectualism to 
reveal both absurd and profound facets.” 6:30 
and 9:00 p.m., Leacock 132. 

homage to Humphrey bogart: Cinematheque 
Canadienne presents bullets or ballots, 
director, William Keighley (USA 1936), 7:30 
p.m; Showing at 9:30 p.m., l’homme n’est pas 
un oiseau (Covek nije tica), de Dusan Maka- 
vejev (Yougoslavie 1965). Bibliothdque Na- 
tional du Quebec, 1700 St-Denis, entree sud, 
teif 844-8734. 

instantheatre presents sammy by Ken Hughes, 
starring Ken James, directed by Howard 
Ryshpan. 12:15 and 1:15 p.m., Place Ville 
Marie, admission: $1.25; students, $1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL MCGILL: Folklorique 

Nite, Union Ballroom, 8:00 p.m., students 
$1.50, others $2.00. Tickets at Union Box office 
or at the door. 

mcgill faculty Fridays: The Faculty of Music 
presents Cellist Edward Culbreath and pianist 
Charles Reiner in a program of music by We- 
bern, Barber, Bach, Rhodes, and Beethoven, 
8:30 p.m., Redpath Hall, admission: free. 

MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS presents NOEL 

’69, “Exhibition of Christmas trees of many 
countries,” to November 30. 

poetry reading: Stan Persky and Gladys 



Ken James as Sammy in Instantheatre’s production of Sammy, by Ken Hughes, directed by Howard Ryshpan. 
Nov. 21, 25, 26, Place Ville Marie. 

Hindmarch read poetry at SGWU, 9:00 p.m., 

Room 651, Hall Building, admission: free. 

safety glasses clinic: Department of Chemis- 
try are having an American Optical Company 
representative on hand to accept orders for 
non-prescription safety glasses. A selection of 
frames and tinted lenses will be available and 
the cost will be approximately $3.35. 2:00 p.m., 

Room 352, Otto Maass Building. 

sandwich theatre: McGill Players present 
woyzeck by Georg Buchner, directed by Ray 
Lukens (first performed in Munich in 1913), 
through to November 26. 1:00 p.m., Union 
Theatre, admission: free. 



the revue theatre presents Charles L. Mee’s 
god bless us everyone (A circus 



Comedy in 

the Absurd directed by Arleigh Peterson), 
Friday and Saturday, 9:00 p.m., students: $2.50. 

yellow door coffee house: D’Arcy Draper 
and Dick Keldor, Nov. 21 and 22, 3625 Aylmer. 



conference: “Instructional Innovations in 
Higher Education” continues; 10:00 a.m. to 
11:30 a.m., programmed learning models; 
11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., identifying the in- 
structional problem,- 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., 
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strategies for change. Palmer Howard The- 
ater, McIntyre Medical Science Bldg. 

flower show: “Vaises de Vienne,” to De- 
cember 15, Montreal Botanical Garden. 

international festival mcgill: Mardi Gras 
Night, featuring the Trinidad Steel Band, 9:00 
p.m., Union Ballroom. 

MCGILL STUDENT ENTREPRENEURIAL AGENCIES INC. 

presents the 98$ Revival with the ipcress file, 
starring Michael Caine, 6:30 and 9:00 p.m. in 
Leacock 132. 

Montreal museum of fine arts presents Films 
on Art, landscape into art III, Nov. 22'at 2:30 
p.m.; Nov. 23 at 3:00. p.m., Lecture Hall, ad- 
mission: free. 




SUNDAY— 23 



ministers des affaires culturelles: Le Con- 
servatoire de Musique de Montreal vous invite 
& l’exercice public des' 61dves de la classe de 
clarinette de Rafael Masella, vingt heures trent 
cn la salle de la Bibliothdque nationale, 1700 
rue St-Denis. 

pro musica: Cellist, Pierre Fournier; program 
to be announced. Theatre Port-Royal, Place 
des Arts, tel: 842-2112. 

MONDAY— 24 

organic chemistry collouium : The Depart- 
ment of Chemistry has invited Professor P. 
Leermakers, Wesleyan University, to speak at 
the department, 5:00 p.m. in Room 10, Otto 
Maass Building. 

TUESDAY— 25 

centaur foundation for the performing arts 
presents Peter Nichols’ comedy joe egg, 453 
St. Francois Xavier St., info: 878-1184. 

history association of Montreal and the 

QUEBEC ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY, 

in co-operation with SGWU, announce 
PROBLEMS IN MODERN RUSSIAN HISTORY. Professor 
D. Jones, Department of History, Memorial 
University, will talk on pre-reform Imperial 
Russia, 8:30 p.m., Room H-635, SGWU. 

meeting: MAUT Council, 12:30 p.m., Faculty 
Club. 

meeting: Special meeting of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science to continue the discussion of the 
report of the Joint Working Group, 3:30 p.m., 
Leacock Council Room. 

star dollar concerts: Conductor, Zubin 
Mehta. 8:20 p.m., The Forum. 

the pennywhistlers, presented by the Saidye 
Bronfman Centre of the YMYWHA. Singing 
music of Eastern Europe, Yiddish and Ameri- 
can songs. Tickets: $1.50, 8:00 p.m., 6170 Cote 
St. Catharine Rd., tel: 737-6551. 

university libraries committee invites library 
users to a ^ general meeting at which library 
plans and policies will be discussed, and the 
A/V presentation on library orientation will 
be shown. 4:00 p.m., Leacock 219. 

WEDNESDAY— 26 

meeting: Senate, 2:20 p.m., Leacock Council 
Room. 

LOYOLA WEDNESDAY SILENT FILM SERIES showing 

battleship potemkin, directed by Sergei Ei- 
senstein (USSR 1925). 8:30 p.m., Vanier Audi- 
torium, admission: 75$. 
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Michael Caine (right) in MSEA’s showing of The j 
historiography course: Professor C.C. Bayley, 
“History and Technology,” 7:00-8:00 p.m., 
Leacock 15. 

Montreal museum of fine arts: Films on Art, 
showing landscape into art iv, 12:30 p.m., 
Lecture Hall, admission: free. Cinemuse Series 
presents “Man Politic,” the barrier, J. Skoli- 
mowski (Poland 1966), 8:00 p.m., Lecture Hall. 

NATIONAL MUSEUMS WEDNESDAY EVENING 

lecture series: A lecture, “Our Unique Water 
Wilderness ^The Everglades,” by Wm. A. An- 
derson, Audubon Series, 7:00 and 9:00 p.m. in 
the National Gallery Auditorium, Lome 
Building, Elgin at Slater, Ottawa. 

neuroan atomy conference: Dr. Alf Brodal of 
the Anatomical Institute, University of Oslo, 
(visiting scientist at the MNI) on “Descending 
Pathways to the Major Apparatus of the Spinal 
Cord: Where is the Extrapyramidal System?” 
5:00 p.m., 1st Floor Amphitheatre, MNI Meet- 
ing of the Montreal Neurological Society. 

seminar in mechanics: “Selected topics on data 
acquisition in real time,” P.J. Zsombor- 
Murray, 4:00 p.m., Room 226, McConnell En- 
gineering Building. 

west Indian society: Discussion Series on the 
Caribbean, and “The Racial Dilemma,” Roy 
Ramphal, Medical Student from Guyana. 7:30 
p.m. in Rooms 123, 124, McGill Students’ 
Union, 3480 McTavish St. 



THURSDAY— 27 

audubon wildlife films presented by Redpath 
Museum, McGill University and the Canadian 
Audubon Society, “Our Unique Water Wil- 
derness— The Everglades,” by William A. An- 
derson, 8:15 p.m., Stephen Leacock Building 
(Room 132), season ticket holders only. 

instantheatre presents play by Samuel Beck- 
ett, starring Denise Huot, Victoria Mitchell, 
and David Schurmann, 12:15 and 1:15 p.m., 
Place Ville Marie, admission: $1.25; students, 
$1.00 



Ipcress File, 22nd, 6:30 and 9 p.m., LI 32. 

meeting: Senate Committee on Development, 
2:30 p.m., Room 609, Administration Building. 

sandwich theatre: McGill Players’ Club, in 
co-operation with the Sir George Williams Fes- 
tival of Arts, presents their individual produc- 
tions of collision course, a group of short 
one-act plays. Andy Wetmore and Mike Nelson 
directs for the Players’, and Joel Greenberg 
direct for the Festival version. Through to De- 
cember 3. (No Saturday or Sunday perfor- 
mances.) 1:00 to 3:00 p.m., Union Theatre. 

sermon and discussion by the Reverend Dr. 
A. Van Seters, St. Andrews Presbyterian 
Church, St. Lambert, 11:00 a.m. in Divinity 
Hall Chapel. 

THE OSIPOV* BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA: Conductor 

Victor Dubrovsky, and outstanding soloists 
from the Bolshoi Opera, Leningrad Opera, and 
Russian Dancers. Students $1.00. Apply in 
person at CCA only. Nov. 27, 28, 29, 30 at 
8:30; Mat. Nov. 30 at $2.30, Place des Arts. 

FRIDAY— 28 

DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY: Professor YvOn 

Simonis of the University of Montreal, author 
of La Passion de ITncest, speak on “The Structu- 
ral Method of Levi-Strauss: Possibilities and 
Limitation” (in French), 3:30 p.m., Leacock 
. Council Room. 

mcgill faculty Fridays: The Faculty of Music 
presents the . Faculty Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Alexander Brott, in a 
Mozart program (soloist: Uri Meyerowitz, 
piano) 8:30 p.m., Redpath Hall, admission: 
free. 

\ 

meeting: Graduate Faculty, 3:10 p.m., Mac- 
donald College, Room N.027. 

Friday night cinema: screening hour of the 
wolf, directed by Ingmar Bergman, (Sweden 
1967). “A tale of anguish, hatred and vicious- 
ness.” 6:30 and 9:00 p.m. in Leacock 132. 
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Continued from page 1 

they have to learn too many facts is worth our 
attention— even, I would hazard a guess, in 
respect of the physical sciences, in which it has 
been argued that imagination and creativity 
count at least as much as knowledge and cle- 
verness. But it is not just that university study 
is too much an exercise of the intellect at the 
expense of the imagination. This defect may 
be a partial consequence of the much more 
serious failure of our universities to give an 
education at all. For one has only to think for 
a moment, and it is at once clear that the last 
thing that typically happens to a student in 
university today is that he is educated. 

“Education” is, of course, a word with many 
possible senses. It would be at/surd to suppose 
that we can now bring back into currency the 
old idea that the purpose of education is to 
produce the “cultured” individual. This may 
be regretted, but even so, recent history has 
shown us that culture and barbarity are far 
from incompatible. What is in question for us, 
as it always was beneath the surface of the ideal 
of culture, and was in the days of Socrates, 
is the question of humanity, of human nature; 
human society, and the good of man. This is 
what genuine education is all about, and this 
is therefore what university education should 
be about. 

To see this is at once to see that the attempt 
to introduce a genuine education into the uni- 
versities would be profoundly subversive, even 
revolutionary. For one: thing, it would immedi- 
ately require abandoning most of the orga- 
nizational trappings of the universities, to- 
gether with the mental habits and fixations 
that go with them. A few examples may make 
this point clear. We should have to give up 
the present mechanism of acquiring a degree 
by taking a set number of courses in one or 
another standardized pattern. We should have 
to abandon our ideas of the independence of 
different courses, and this means abandoning 
the present structures of independent depart- 
ments and divisions. We should also have to 
abandon, no doubt, the whole bureaucratic 
apparatus of cards, transcripts, and computers 
which at present hold the student in their 
impersonal grip. Finally, we should have to 
scrap the present structures of administration, 
equally bureaucratic and equally dehumaniz- 
ing. 



T 

.M o make the universities into places 
where a student can acquire an education, 
rather than professional qualification or a 
meal-ticket to the new managerial class, we 
shall have to attack all those features in which 
the university merely duplicates the militaristic 
corporate bureaucracy outside its walls. And 
clearly this revolution would result in a univer- 
sity which tended to reflect society inversely, 
so to speak. This is the humanistic land educa- 
tional rationale behind the idea of the “critical 
university.” And here “criticism” does not 
mean mere criticism for the sake of criticism, 
still less criticism from a merely alternative 
ideological point of view. It means rational 
criticism of whatever deserves rational criti- 
cism, especially of whatever deserves criticism 
in the society of which the universities today 
form a central part. 

The critical university cannot be a bureau- 
cratic university, and must be in some sense 
a democratic institution. It is equally clear that 
it cannot be a place in which, for example, 



faculty members do research, valuable to out- 
side bodies at the expense of the time and 
thought they should be devoting to their stu- 
dents. Nor will it be a place in which more 
attention is paid to producing graduates well 
fitted to take their places smoothly in society 
than to educating individuals who are capable 
of recognising the evils as well as the good 
points of society and capable of generating 
remedies for these evils. It may be that we shall 
lose several departments or even divisions in 
this process. Perhaps the universities will be 
forced to split apart into a Scientific-Techni- 
cal-Professional college and a Liberal Arts or 
Humanities college. For it is wrong to think 
that all faculty members are “university teach- 
ers” in the full sense of that concept. To be 
a university teacher one thing at least is abso- 
lutely required: that' one should be wholly 
involved in helping one’s students to acquire 
a genuine education. 

A 

. M lthough McGill suffers from most 
of the defects of any large North American 
university, it is not a place in which it is hope- 
less to expect change. Great changes have 
occurred in the last year both at the admin- 
istrative level and within individual depart- 
ments. There is immediate opportunity for 
more and greater changes in the next few years. 
For example, we have to develop a new three- 
year undergraduate program, and a small fa- 
culty-student committee is about to start work 
on this. There is nothing to stop' our following 
Toronto in producing a really revolutionary 
system. A successful Experimental Summer 
College was organized on a tutorial basis and 
largely administered by students this summer 
and may continue next year. Some departments 
have introduced courses led and taught by 
undergraduate students. And many depart- 
ments are working in various ways to open up 
not only their operations, but their very pre- 
conceptions and self-images. 

It is essential that these kinds of processes 
be allowed to continue freely during the imme- 
diate future. The “critical university” will not 
be constructed quickly or easily. But if all 
members of the University cooperate in an 
effort to solve the problems whose symptoms 
are bursting upon us, we may hope to bring 
nearer the day on which it can at last be 
claimed that McGill gives its students a genuine 
and humane education. 

Professor Walker is a member of the McGill Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. 
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study, administered under the authority of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research . . . 
the term ‘certificate’ is the most appropriate 
in programs in Continuing Education which 
do not require a university degree as a pre-re- 
quisite.” 

The Report added a caveat that the di- 
plomas should not be offered as “a reward for 
those who have failed to meet the requirements 
of a degree program for which they have regis- 
tered.” 



Hospitality Program 
for new 

Overseas Students 

This program is organized by the Montreal 
Branch of the Graduates’ Society of McGill 
University in co-operation with the Interna- 
tional Students’ Association. It is designed to 
bring together new overseas students and Mc- 
Gill graduates living in the Montreal area. Its 
purpose is to introduce these students to Cana- 
dian families in their homes so as to make their 
orientation to Canada easier, and to enable 
Canadians to learn about them and their ho- 
melands. In previous years this event .has been 
most successful; over 350 graduates and stu- 
dents have been involved in these exchanges. 
Increased support has come especially from the 
younger graduates this year. All new overseas 
students who have not yet registered for this 
program, are encouraged to do so. Contact 
Conny Jaff6 at the Graduates’ Society, 3618 
University, tel. 392-4815. 
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